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M County  of  Washington 
"District  of  Columbia 


H0n  this  10th  day  of  March  1849  before  the 

subscriber,  a  Jus.  Peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  personally 

appeared  the  within  named  Abraham  Lincoln  and  made  solemn 

oath  according  to  law,  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  the 

original  and  first  inventor  of  the  within  described  improved 

manner  of  combining  bouyant  chambers  with  steam  boats  or 

other  vessels  and  that  heJBLoes  not  know  or  believe  that  the 

same  has  been  before  used  or  k;  own;  and  that  he  is  a 

citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"J.  L.  Smith." 


"These  adjustable  "buoyant  air  chambers  were 
secured  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel (which  in  this  instance 
was  an  old-s$yle  Ohio  steamboat)  and  were  formed  with  top 


and  bottom  partitions  composed  of  a  plank  or  plate  of  metal 
of  suitable  stiffness  and  with  flexible  side  portions  of 
India  rubber  or  textile  material  thoroughly  water-proofed. 
These  buoyant  air  chambers  were  very  similar  in  constriction 
and  operation  to  an  accordion  or  a  blacksmith's  bellows.  The 
vessal  was  also  supplied  with  a  main  shaft  or  shafts  and  with 
sliding  spars  or  shafts,  the  latter  passing  down  through  the 
buoyant  chambers  and  made  fast  to  their  bottoms;  also  with 
a  series  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  whereby  by  turning  the  main 
shaft  or  shafts  in  one  direction  the  buoyant  air  chambers 


would  "be  forced  downward  into  the  water  and  at  the  same 
time  expanded  and  filled  with  air  for  "buoying  up  the  vessel 
"by  the  displacement  of  the  water}  and  by  turning  the  shaft 
or  shafts  in  an  opposite  directions  the  chambers  would  be 
contracted  into  a  small  space  and  secured  against  injury." 
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$0  t\)t  Commissioner  of  patents. 
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The  Petition  of 


^yZr^u^^i^t^^^. 


Respectfully  represents. 

That  your  petitioner  /£*-£-    invented,  ^c 


which  has  not,  as  /L*^  verily  believes  been  heretofore  used  or  known,  and  that  he 
^  desirous  that  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States  may  be  granted  to  ^w-^-there- 
for,  securing  to  &~- and  to  '£*--*  legal  representatives,  the  exclusive  right  of  making 
and  using,  and  of  vending  to  others  the  privilege  to  make  or  use,  the  same,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  "^z^ 
having  paid  Z&t^Z^  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  complied 
with  other  provisions  of  the  said  Acts. 

And  ^~<_     hereby  authorises  and  empowers     ~^z^    Agent  and  Attorney,  Z.  C. 
Robbins,  to  alter  or  modify  the  within  specification  and  claim  as  he  may  .deem  expe- 
dient, and  to  receive    ^^  patent ;  and  also  to  receive  back  any  moneys  which    ^-<- 
may  be  entitled  to  withdraw,  and  to  receipt  lor  the  same. 


■'■ 


^>-7^Z^z-^>^w     0~£- 


C*Z^-^mm. 


ss. 


<£?L 


in  and  for  the  said  <2^-z-i^t^~'"personalry 


rZ^^7st*4-^£*3h4^ 


On  this       /*  e  day  of  ^^_^-*C  18 -v^ 

before  the  subscriber,  a^£*^  oiu 

appeared  the  within  named 

and  made  solemn   <^-z*-£^£        according  to  law,  that  XL 

to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor    of  the  within  described 

that  X^    *=*^k_«u-<£,   not  know  or  believe 
that  the  same  has  been  before  used  or  known;  and  that    *£<.   -<^?  «=*.  citizen    of  the 

United  States. 


TH«   COLUMBIA    PLAWOGEAMI   CO..   WASHl  KGTO«,    D.   C. 


United  States  Patent  Office 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 
BUOYING  VESSELS  OVER  SHOALS. 


Specification  forming  part  of  Letters  Patent  No.  6,409,  dated  May  22,  1849 ;  application  filed 

March  10,  1849. 


To  all  whom  it  may  concern : 

Bo  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
Springfield,  in  the  County  of  Sangamon,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  have  invented  a  new 
and  improved  manner  of  combining  adjust- 
able buoyant  air  chambers  with  a  steamboat 
or  other  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
their  draught  of  water  to  be  readily  lessened 
to  enable  them  to  pass  over  bars,  or  through 
shallow  water,  without  discharging  their  car- 
goes; and  I  do  hereby  declare  the  following 
to  be  a  lull,  clear,  and  exact  description 
thereof,  reference  being  had  to  the  accom- 
panying drawings  making  a  part  of  this 
specification.  .Similar  letters  indicate  like 
parts  in  all  the  figures. 

The  buoyant  chambers  A,  A,  which  I  em- 
ploy, are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  be  expanded  so  as  to  hold  aJarge 
volume  of  air  when  required  for  use,  and  can 
be  contracted,  into  a  very  small  space  and 
safely  secured  as  soon  as  their  services  can 
be  dispensed  with. 

Fig.  1,  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  vessel  with 
the  buoyant  chambers  combined  therewith, 
expanded ; 

Fig.  2,  is  a  transverse  section  of  tbe  same 
with  the  buoyant  chambers  contracted. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section 
through  the  centre  of  one  of  the  buoyant 
chambers,  and  the  box  B,  for  receiving  it 
when  contracted,  which  is  secured  to  the 
lower  guard  of  the  vessel. 

The  top  g,  and  bottom  A,  of  each  buoyant 
chamber,  is  composed  of  plank  or  metal,  of 
suitable  strength  and  stiffness,  and  the  flexi- 
ble sides  and  ends  of  the  chambers,  are  com- 
posed of  indidri-ubber  cloth,  or  other  suitable 
water-proof  fabric,  securely  united  to  the  edges 
and  ends  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cham- 
bers. ■".■"••..■ 

The  sides  of  the  chambers  may  be  stayed 
and  supported  centrally  by  a  frame  k,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  or  as  many  stays  may  be 
combined  with  them  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  them  tbe  requisite  fullness  and  strength 
when  expanded. 

.  The  buoyant  chambers  ore  suspended  and 
operated  as  follows:   A  suitable  number  of 


vertical  shafts  or  spars  D,  D,  are  combined 
with  each  of  the  chambers,  as  represented  in 
Figs.  2  and  3,  to  wit:  The  shafts  work  freely 
in  apertures  formed  in  the  upper  sides  of  the 
chambers,  and  their  lower  ends  are  perma- 
nently Hecured  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
chambers :  The  vertical  shafts  or  spars  (D,  D,) 
pass  up  through  the  top  of  the  boxes  B,  B, 
on  the  lower  guards  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
through  its  upper  guards,  or  some  other 
suitable  support,  to  keep  them  in  a  vertical 
position. 

The  vertical  shafts  (D,  D,)  are  connected  to 
the  main  shaft  C,  which  passes  longitudinally 
through  the  centre  of  the  vessel — just  below 
its  upper  deck — by  endless  ropes/,/,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2:  The  said  ropes,  /, /,  being 
wound  several  times  around  the  main  shaft 

C,  then  passing  outwards  over  sheaves  or 
rollers  attached  to  the  upper  deck  or  guards 
of  the  vessel, .from  which  they  descend  along 
the  inner  .sides  of  the  vertical  shafts  or  spars 

D,  D,  to  sheaves  or  rollers  connected  to  the 
boxes  B,  B,  and  thence  rise  to  the  main  abaft 
(0,)  again. 

The  ropes/,  /,  are  connected  to  the  vertical 
shafts  at  i,  t,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  It 
wilj  therefore  be  perceived,  that  by  turning 
the  main  shaft  C,  in  one  direction,  the  buoy- 
ant chambers  will  be  expanded  into  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  1  ;  and  by  turning  the 
shaft  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  chambers 
will  be  contracted  into  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

In  Fig.  3,  e,  e,  are  check  ropes,  made  fast 
to  the  tops  of  the  boxes  B,  B,  and  to  the  upper 
sides  of  the  buoyant  chambers;  which  ropes 
catch  and  retain  the  upper  sides  of  the  cham- 
bers when  their  lower  sides  are  forced  down, 
and  cause  the  chambers  to  be  expanded  to 
their  full  capacity.  By  varying  the  length 
of  the  check  ropes,  the  depth  of  immersion  of 
the  buoyant  chambers  can  be  governed.  A 
suitable  number  of  openings  m,  m,  are  formed 
in  the  upper  sides  of  the  buoyant  chambers, 
for  the  admission  and  emission  of  air  when 
the  chambers  are  expanded  and  contracted. 

The  ropes/,  /,  that  connect  the  main  shaft 
O,  with  the  shafts  or  spars  D,  D,  (rising  from 
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the  buoyant  chambers,)  may  be  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  in  any  direction  that  may  be 
deemed  best,  and  that  will  least  incommode 
the  deck  of  the  vessel ;  or  other  mechanical 
means  may  be  employed  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  main  shaft  and 
the  buoyant  chambers,  if  it  should  be  fouud 
expedient. 

I  shall  generally  make  the  main  shaft  C,  iu 
as  many  parts  as  there  are  corresponding 
pairs  of  buoyant  chambers,  so  that  by  coup- 
ling the  sections  of  the  shaft  together,  the 
whole  of  the  chambers  can  bo  expanded  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  disconnecting  them, 
either  pair  of  chambers  can  be  expanded, 
separately  from  the  others  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

The  buoyant  chambers  may  be  operated  by 
the  power  of  the  steam  engine  applied  to  the 
main  shaft  C,  in  any  convenient  manner,  or 
by  man  power. 

Where  the  guards  of  a  vessel  are  very  high 
above  the  water,  the  boxes  B,  B,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  buoyant  chambers  when  con- 
tracted, may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  cham- 
bers be  contracted  by  drawing  them  against 
the  under  side  of  the  guards.  Or,  protecting 
cases  may  be  secured  to  the  under  sides  of 
the  guards  for  the  reception  of  the. buoyant 
chambers  when  contracted. 

When  it  is  desired  to  combine  my  expan- 
sible buoyant  chambers  with  vessels  which 


have  no  projecting  guards ;  shelves  or  cases 
must  be  strongly  secured  to  their  sides  for  the 
reception  of  the  buoyant  chambers. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  limit  myself  to  any  partic- 
ular mechanical  arrangement,  in  combining 
expansible  buoyant  chambers  with  a  vessel, 
but  shall  vary  the  same  as  I  may  deem  expe- 
dient, whilst  I  attain  the  same  end  by  sub- 
stantially the  same  mean's. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination 
of  expansible  buoyant  chambers  placed  at  the 
sides  of  a  vessel,  with  the  main  shaft  or 
shafts  C,  by  means  of  the  sliding  spars  or 
shafts  D,  which  pass  down  through  the  buoy- 
ant chambers  and  are  made  fast  to  their  bot- 
toms, and  .the  series  of  ropes  and  pullies,  or 
their  equivalents,  in  such  a  mauner  that  by 
turning  the  main  shaft  or  shafts  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  buoyant  chambers  will  be  forced 
downwards  into  the  water  and  at  the  same 
time  expanded  and  filled  with  air  for  buoying 
up  the  vessel  by  the  displacement  of  water; 
and  by  turning  the  shaft  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  buoyant  chambers  will  be  contracted 
into  a  small  space  and  secured  against  injury'. 

A.  ULNOOU*. 

Witness: 
Z.  C.  Bobbins, 
H.  H.  Sylvester. 
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No.  6,469. 


A.  LINCOLN. 

MANNER  OF  BOUTINS  VESSELS. 

Patented  May  22,  1849. 
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Lincoln's  Shoal  Water  Steamboat. 

"How  did  you  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Lincoln?"  asked 
the  Star  reporter  of  Mr.  Zenas  C. 
Robbins. 

"I  met  with  Mr.  Lincoln  first  in 
1847,  at  which  time  he  was  in  con- 
gress," said  Mr.  Robbins.  "Mr.  E. 
B.  Washburne  brought  him  to  Mrs. 
Janney's  boai'ding  house,  where  my- 
self and  family  boarded,  and  they 
spent  the  evening  with  us.  A  few 
days  afterward,  when  I  was  sitting 
in  my  office,  corner  of  P  and  Seventh 
streets,  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's tall  form  marched  into  the 
room.  He  had  under  his  arm  a  model 
of  a  western  steamboat.  He  placed 
the  mQder^m  the  "table  and  said  he 
had  made  an  improvement  in  the 
western  steamboat  that  might  be 
valuable.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
railroads  in  the  west.  Most  of  the 
population  was  located  on  or  near  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  almost  the 
only  means  of  conveyance  they  had 
was  by  steamboat.  The  Illinois  river, 
near  which  Mr.  Lincoln  lived,  and  the 
Ohio  river  used  to  get  distressingly 
low  in  the  summer.  A  steamboat 
would  run  on  to  a  sand  bar  and  be 
kept  there  perhaps  two  weeks,  until 
the  passengers  had  gathered  and  con- 
sumed all  the  provisions  for  20  miles 
around.  Mr.  Lincoln's  invention  pro- 
vided for  placing  under  the  guards 
of  the  boat,  buoyant  chambers,  ex- 
pansible buoyant  chambers,  made  of 
some  waterproof  material,  with  the 
parts  so  arranged  and  connected  with 
the  engines  that  when  the  boat  got 
aground  the  whole  power  of  the  boil- 
ers could  be  exerted  to  depress  these 
chambers,  and  more  than  double  the 
width  of  the  boat,  and  of  course  raise 
the  boat  in  the  water.  Then  the 
power  would  be  applied  to  the  wheels 
and  the  boat  could  again  go  on  its 
way  rejoicing.  I  told  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  his  device  was  novel,  prepared 
the  papers,  and  in  due  time  obtained 
a  patent.  That  patent  can  be  seen 
now  in  the  patent  office,  where  the 
model  is  kept  in  a  case  by  itself.  The 
invention  never  wae  introduced,  for 
the  reason  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  time 
was  taken  up  with  more  important 
matters.  He  had  the  largest  legal 
practice  in  the  west,  and  shortly  after 
the  time  of  which  I  speak  entered 
upon  his  great  debate  with  Douglas." 
—Washington  Star,  Feb.  11,  1883. 
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there  have  it  surrounded  with  a  railing, 
so  that  visitors  from  all  the  world  could 
freely  look  over  into  the  depressed 
tomb  and  regard  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country  at  the  bottom. 

It  was    contemplated   that   "Washing- 
ton's  swords   and   private   relics   would 
also  be   deposited  and  exhibited  there, 
and   that  the   flags    captured   from    the 
British  would   be   displayed   about  the 
sides  of  the  tomb.     If  this  design  had  been  carried  out, 
the  result  would  have  been  quite  similar  to  that  attained 
forty-five  years  later,  in  the  magnificent  case  of  marble 
constructed  for  the  remains  of  the  great  Napoleon  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris.     In  a  sarcoj)hagus  of  black 
Egyptian  marble,  hewn  by  the  Mamelukes,  repose  the 
ashes    of  that    relentless   conqueror,   and  a  few  of  the 
flags  and  trophies  he  captured  are  grouped  in  pictur- 
esque clusters  around. 

When  Washington  suddenly  died  of  laryngitis,  aged 
sixty-seven,  in  the  last  year  of  the  century,  President 
Adams  surprised  his  stricken  widow   with  the  informa- 


THE  POND  WHERE  ROBERT  FULTON  TRIED  HIS  FIRST  BOAT. 

tion  that  a  tomb,  to  be  enlarged  to  colossal  size,  had 
already  been  constructed  for  the  nation's  preserver  in  the 
very  centre  of  its  Capitol,  and  requested  her  permission 
to  deposit  there  his  remains  with  all  military  and  civic 
honors.  She  declined.  "The  General,"  as  she  always 
called  him  when  speaking  of  him,  "knowing  nothing  of 
any  public  tomb,  had  left  instructions  that  his  body  be 
laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  his  direc- 
tions must  be  obeyed." 

So  the  tomb  intended  for  Washington  still  awaits  some 
masterful  man  who  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  it.  The 
roof  has  never  been  cut  away  to  the  rotunda  overhead, 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  BOAT. 
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the  model  of  the  river-boat  which  Abraham  Lincoln  got 
patented  when  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1847.'  It 
is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  of  jied  cedar,  and 
Nicolay  says  that  the  tall  inventor  whittled  it  out  with 
his  jackknife.  If  this  be  true,  young  Lincoln  was  an  ad- 
mirably skillful  whittler,  for  the  model  is  not  only  sym- 
metrical in  its  parts,  but  it  is  smooth  and  carefully 
finished,  as  if  scraped  with  glass  and  rubbed  down  with 
emery-paper.  The  model  represents  a  long  and  graceful 
river-boat,  through  whose  outer  decks,  from  stem  to 
stern,  cu  both  sides,  are  inserted  vertical  poles,  attached 
at  their  lower  ends  to  horizontal  bellows  running  be- 
neath the  lower  guards  near  the  water.  The  scheme 
seems  to  have  been  to  open  forcibly  these  huge  bellows 
when  the  boat  got  aground,  and  by  the  pressure  against 
the  water  to  lift  it  over  sandbars.  The  patent  was  called 
"  A  Contrivance  for  Lifting  a  Boat  over  Shoals." 

Zenas  C.  Robins,  who  held  offices  of  importance  under 
Lincoln,  said,  in  a  recent  conversation  which  this  writer 
had  with  him:  "I  made  Mr.  Lincoln's  acquaintance  in 
1847,  when  he  first  came  to  Congress  from  Illinois.  E.  B. 
Washburne  brought  him  to  my  house  one  evening,  and  I 
remember  how  I  was  amused  at  the  appearance  of  the 
loose-jointed  and  shambling  member,  with  a  big  roll  of 
'something'  under  his  arm.  The  mysterious  bundle 
proved  to  be  his  model.  At  that  period,"  continued 
Mr.  Bobbins,  "the  entire  population  of  the  country  re- 
sided in  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  ocean  and  navigable 
rivers,  and.  most  of  the  travel  was  by  boat.  It  was  be- 
fore there  were  many  railroads  built.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 
'  Now,  I  want  to  get  this'  thing  patented.  The  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  get  very  low  in  Summer,  and  if  I  can  make 
boats  so  that  they  can  hitch  themselves  over  shoals  by 
means  of  these  stilts,  it  will  greatly  improve  the  facilities 
for  travel. '  He  took  the  hull  of  the  boat  carefully  in  one 
hand,  and  used  the  mechanism  with  the  other  to  show 
how  to  depress  the  buoyant  chambers  with  a  single  move- 
ment of  the  upright.  These,  he  explained,  could  be 
operated  either  by  hand  or  steam.  By  these  buoyant 
chambers,  I  should  think  the  floating  surface  of  the  craft 
was  increased  nearly  one  -  third.  I  got  him  the  patent 
without  trouble,  and  he  paid,  I  think,  fifty  dollars." 

I  inquired  if  the  device  was  ever  used. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Bobbins.  "  Bailroads  soon 
diverted  traffic  from  the  rivers,  and  Lincoln  got  deep  in 
law  and  politics,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  received  a 
dollar  from  it." 

The  little  model  has  a  conspicuous  corner  by  itself, 
and  the  name  of  the  illustrious  martyr  painted  above 
attracts  hundreds  of  curious  visitors  every  day. 

Robert  Fulton's  First  Steamboat. 

Fulton's  first  steamboat  for  business  was  the  Clermont, 
launched  into  the  Hudson  at  New  York  ;  but  a  whole  year 
earlier  he  launched  an  experimental  craft  in  Washington, 
and  moved  it  cautiously  around  a  little  millpond. 

I  visited  this  bit  of  water  recently,  and  took  a  sketch 
of  it.  It  lies  in  Bock  Creek,  down  back  of  suburban 
Kalorama — a  name  that  will  be  familiar  to  multitudes  of 
soldiers  who  were  inmates  of  its  great  hospital  during  the 
war.  Here,  in  1805,  lived  Joel  Barlow,  the  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished poet  of  our  early  days,  author  of  the  "  Colum- 
biad,"  and  long  Minister  to  France.  Some  years  before, 
he  had  formed  Fulton's  acquaintance  in  Paris,  and  now 
he  invited  the  unlucky  inventor  to  become  a  guest  at  his 
spacious  mansion  at  the  country's  capital.  Fulton  abode 
here  some  two  years,  and  during  the  Autumn  of  1806 
be  finished  his  "model  boat,"  and  tried  it  on  the  mill- 
pond.     Fulton  was  determined  to  avoid,  in  his  coming 


exhibition  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  fatal  faults  which  had 
caused  his  ills  tarred  steam  -  vessel  to  sink  in  the  Seine 
ten  years  before. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  steam-engine  on  board 
of  this  Kalorama  craft,  for  the  Watt  &  Boulton  engine 
was  not  sent  to  this  country  till  the  next  year,  but  for  the 
first  time  paddles  were  arranged  on  the  side,  and  the  ex- 
periment was  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
Low  far  aft  they  should  be  set,  and  how  they  could  be 
most  effectively  geared.  They  were  turned  by  hand,  and 
Fulton  sat  astern  and  steered  the  little  boat  about  the 
pond,  to  his  great  delight.  Thus,  and  here  in  Washing- 
ton, he  established  those  principles  of  navigation  which 
he  put  into  active  service  in  August  of  1807.  He  was 
quite  poor  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  it  was  under- 
stood in  Washington  that  the  merchant-poet  net  only  en- 
tertained him,  but  paid  all  the  mechanics  who  assisted 
him  to  build  and  set  up  his  "  queer  contrivance  "  on  Kalo- 
rama millpond. 


RELIGIOUS    MENDICANTS 
INDIA. 

By  S.  F.  Norris. 


IN 


India  swarms  with  religious  mendicants,  and  one  meets 
hundreds  of  them  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  villages 
of  the  Peninsula.  Sometimes  these  beggars  are  clothed 
with  skins,  or  they  may  be  wrapped  in  yellow  cloth,  or  in 
quilts  composed  of  patches  of  all  colors  and  kinds.  They 
allow  their  hair  to  grow  long,  and,  as  it  is  never  combed, 
it  becomes  so  tangled  that  it  looks  more  like  the  mane  of 
an  animal  than  human  hair.  Sometimes  they  twist  jute 
in  with  the  hair,  and  coil  several  yards  of  it  around  their 
heads. 

These  men  are  called  Gosavis  and  Byrajis  by  the  Hin- 
doos, and  Fakirs  by  the  Mussulmans.  They  live  in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth,  or  in  holes  of  their  own  digging, 
by  the  roadside,  under  trees,  behind  rocks,  and  in  every 
place  from  which  they  can  conveniently  sally  forth  to  beg 
for  alms.  They  carry  in  one  hand  the  "  prayer-beads  "  and 
a  rattle  composed  of  brass  rings,  and  in  the  other  a  brass 
or  copper  vessel  to  receive  the  food  and  money  which  will 
be  given  them.  They  are  usually  large  men,  and  their 
faces  and  bodies  are  smeared  with  ashes  until  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  they  are  black  or  white.  Degraded 
white  men  have  been  known  to  personate  Fakirs,  the 
ashes  completely  disguising  them.  All  the  natives,  what- 
ever their  caste  or  religion,  contribute  to  the  support  of 
these  mendicants/ and  not  one  would  dare  refuse  them  a 
pice,  or  a  handful  of  grain.  They  think  there  is  great 
merit  in  giving  to  these  very  curious  individuals  on 
account  of  their  piety,  although  in  what  their  piety  con- 
sists it  is  hard  to  say.  And  they  fear  the  curses  which 
they  will  receive  if  they  do  not  give  liberally.  Let  one  of 
these  Fakirs  seat  himself  by  the  roadside,  silently  hold- 
ing out  the  brass  vessel,  and  every  person  who  passes 
will  drop  something  into  it. 

These  are  the  men  who  hold  their  arms  above  their 
heads,  in  fixed  positions,  for  months,  or  years  even,  until 
they  become  so  stiff  that  they  cannot  be  taken  down. 
Or  they  clinch  their  hands  until  the  long  finger-nails  grow 
into  the  flesh,  and  distort  themselves  in  numberless  ways 
to  show  their  sanctity,  knowing  full  well  their  receipts 
will  be  increased  a  hundredfold  thereby. 

While  I  was  living  in  Bombay,  a  stalwart  Gosavi  came 
in  from  the  country,  one  morning,  and  strode  loftily 
through  the  city,  his  long,  tangled  hair  and  ragged,  yel- 
low cloth  streaming  behind  him.     He  glanced  neither. to 
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ABRAH  AM  LINCOLN'S  INV 


p  Tloatl 


A  Device  He  Patented,  for  Tloatlng 
Steamboats  Over  Shallow  Places. 
Mr. Edward  F.Fenwick  writes  to  the  Wash- 
ington ttar  as  follows:  Now  that  the  patent 
centennial  celebration  Is  being  held  in  Wash- 
ington,   and  inventors    and    manufacturers 

-from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  manifest- 
ing the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the 
event,  and  so  much  is  being  said  and  written 

'about,  the  centennial,  the  history  of  the  pat- 
ent system   and  the  Patent  Ofiice, of  famous 

j inventors  and  curious  patents,  it  might  bo  m- 

j  teresting    to    know  that  Abraham    Lincoln 

|  was  an  inventor  and  received  a  patent  on 
May  22,  1S4D,  numbered  (5,869,  for  an  im- 
proved means  of  combining  adjustable  buoy- 
ant air  chambers  with  steamboats  or  other 
vessels  to  enable  their  draught  to  be  readily 

lessened  to  permit  them  to  pass  over  bars  or 
through  shallow  water  without  discharging 
their  cargoes, 

,"  These  adjustable  buoyant  air  chambers 
were  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
(which  in  this  instance  was  an  old-style  Ohio 


steamboat)  and  were  formed  with  top  and 
bottom  partitions  composed  of  a  plank  or 
plate  of  metal  of  suitable  stiffness  and  with 
flexible  side  portions  of  India  rubber  or 
textile  material  thoroughly  water-proofed. 
-These  buoyant  air  chambers  were  vary  simi- 
lar in  construction  and  operation  to  an  ao- 
cordion  or  a  blacksmith's  bellows.  The  ves- 
sel was  also  supplied  with  a  main  shaft  or 
shafts  and  with  sliding  spars  or  shafts,  the 
latter  passing  down  through  the  buoyant 
chambers  and  made  fast  to  their  bottoms; 
also  with  a  series  of  ropes  and  pulleys, 
whereby  by  turning  the  main  shaft  or  shafts 
in  one  direction  the  buoyant  air  chambers 
would  be  forced  downward  into  (he  water 
and  at  the  same  time  expanded  and  filled 
with  air  for  buoying  up  the  vessel  by  the 
displacement  of  the  water;  and  by  turning 
the  shaft  or  shafts  in  an  opposite  direction  the 
chambers  would  be  contracted  into  a  small 
space  and   secured  against,  injury. 

It  is  also  stated  that  President  Lincoln  was 
the  inventor  of  the  very  ingenious  method  of 
emptying  boats  of  water  when  they  bad  be- 
come so  filled  that  balling  was  necessary,  He 
bored  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
by  heading  the  boat  up  stream  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  In  which  the  tide  was  moving 
a  suction  was  formed  which  very  quickly 
drew  out  the  water  through  the  opening 
bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

,     — |      r-  m  -    M       - 


I  MODEL  OF  LINCOLN'S  ONLY  PATENT 

r 


One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  gov- 
ernment's unique  collection  of  patent 
models  the  finest  in  t!  world,  is  No. 
^69  granted  May  22,  1849  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  method  of  lifting  ves- 
sels over  shoals.  The  device  consists 
of  the  application  to  a  river  steamer, 
of  two  or  more  collapsible  floats  made 


like  bellows,  worked  from  sides  o 
boat  by  upright  poles.  When  a  vessel 
so  equipped  strikes  shoal  water  the 
bellows  are  inflated  by  pressure  on 
the  poles,  which  is  supposed  to  raise 
the  boat  clear  of  the  bottom.  When 
the  bellows  are  to  be  deflated  a  "wind- 
lass raises  the  poles.— N.  Y.  World. 


LINCOLN  APPLIES  FOR  A  PATENT 

That  he  had  enough  mechanical  genius 
to  make  him  a  good  mechanic  there  .is  no 
doubt.    With  such  rude  tools  as  were  at  his 
command  he, had  made  cabins  and  flatboats;  * 
'and   after  this  his  mind  had  become   ab- 
sorbed in  public  and  professional  affairs,  he 
often  recurred  to  his  mechanical  dreams  for 
amusement.    One  of  his  dreams  took  form, 
anThe  endeavored  to  make  a  P^tical  mat- 
ter of  it.    He  had  had  experience  in  the 
early  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers., One 
of  the  most  ser  ous  hindrances  to  this  navi 
eation  was  low  water,  and  the  lodgment  of.  | 
the  various  craft  on  the  shifting  shoals  and , 
ba?s  with  which  these  rivers  abound.    He) 
undertook  to  contrive  an  apparatus  which, 
Sded  to  the  hull  of  the  boat  like  a  bellows, 
Wlit  be  inflated  on  occasions,  and,  Dy  its 
levity    lifted   over   any   obstruction  -upon, 
which  it  might  rest     On  this .con- trivarge, 
illustrated  by  a  ^odel  whittled  out  by  b^m 
self,  and  now  preserved  in  thf  Patent  Office 
in  Washington,  he  secured  letters  patent, 
but  It  to  certain  that  the  Mvigsfcon o*  the 
Western  rivers  was  not  revolutionised _by  it. 
#   *   *   *   *  ' 


Lincoln,  the  Inventor 
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Lincoln's  Method  of  Lifting  Vessels  Over  Shoals 


THE  most  historical  model  to  be  found 
among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  at 
Washington  is  the  one  that  was  made 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  73  years  ago.  It  is  the 
model  of  the  type  of  boat  that  was  in  gen- 
eral use  on  the  rivers  of  the  country  back 
in  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. /  f  2    Z_ 

It  is  claimed  this  model  was  produced  by 
Lincoln  with  the  aid  of  a  jack  knife,  a  few 
old  cigar  boxes  and  a  shingle  or  two.  The 
inscription  above  the  model  reads:  "6469, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Springfield,  Illinois.  Im- 
provement in  lifting  vessels  over  shoals, 
patented  May  22,  1849." 

Lincoln  had  had  considerable  experience 
as  a  boatman  and  knew  of  the  many  vexa- 
tious delays  caused  by  boats  stranding  for 
days  at  a  time  on  unseen  shoals  in  the  rivers. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  a  bellows 
in  each  side  of  the  hull  ot  the  craft,  just 
below  the  water  line,  and  working  them  by  a 
system  of  ropes  and  pulleys.  Whenever  the 
bottom  ot  the  boat  would  come  into  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  river,  everybody  on 
board  would  immediately  get  on  the  job  and 
pump  air  into  the  bellows,  thus  lifting  the 
boat  free  of  the  obstruction  and  permitting 
it  to  iloat  off  into  deeper  water. 

This  invention  of  Lincoln's  was  never  de- 
veloped to  any  great  extent.  The  advent  of 
canals  and  railroads,  and  the  deepening  of 
streams  through  dredging,  made  devices  of 
such  character  unnecessary. 


This  model,  however,  is  proof  conclusive 
that  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  practical  ideas 
as  well  as  being  a  capable  lawyer  and  great 
statesman. 

In  describing  Lincoln's  visit  to  his  office  to 
procure  his  patent,  Mr.  Z.  C.  Kobbins,  a 
prominent  attorney  of  that  period,  said: 
"Mr.  Lincoln  walked  into  my  office  one  morn- 
ing with  a  model  of  a  western  steamboat 
under  bis  arm.  After  a  friendly  greeting  he 
placed  his  model  on  my  office  table  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  principle  embodied 
therein  that  he  believed  to  be  bis  own  in- 
vention, and  which,  if  new,  he  desired  to 
secure  by  letters  patent.  During  my  former 
residence  in  St.  Louis,  I  had  made  myself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  flat-bottomed  steamboats  that 
were  adapted  to  the  shallow  rivers  of  our 
Western  and  Southern  states,  and  therefore, 
I  Avas  able  speedily  to  como  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposed  improve- 
ment of  that  class  of  vessels  was  new  and 
patentable,  and  1  so  informed  him.  There- 
upon he  instructed  me  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary drawings  and  papers  and  prosecute  an 
application  for  a  patent  for  his  invention  at 
the  United  States  Patent  Office.  I  complied 
with  his  instructions  and  in  due  course  of 
proceedings  procured  for  him  a  patent  that 
fully  covered  all  the  distinguishing  features 
of  his  improved  steamboat.  The  identical 
model  that  Mr.  Lincoln  brought  to  my  office 
can  now  be  seen  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office." 
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LINCOLN  AS  AN  INVENTOR 


EARLY     TURNED     HIS     ENERGIES    TO- 
WARD   MECHANICAL    PURSUITS. 


UJaron  Man  lias  Description  of  Patent 
>oujilit    by    Emancipator    on    De- 
vice   to    Navigrate    Bouts 
With    BeUi<ws. 


Macon,  Mo.,  Feb.  10.— That  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  seriously  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  mechanical  invention,  and 
pursued  it  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  patent, 
may  be  news  to  some  who  are  unaware 
of  the"  many,  activities  that  engrossed 
the  great  President's  mind. 

In  the  forties  and  later  the  matter  of 
navigation  was  the  big  problem  in  the 
West.  Nearly  all  the  settlements  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  anywhere  near  a 
stream  were  hopeful  that  in  some  way 
those  streams  could  be  made  navigable 
for  steamboats,  and  it  seems  Lincoln 
shared  this  hope  regarding  the  Sanga- 
mon River. 

The  information  about  Lincoln's  pat- 
ent for  the  raising  of  sunken  steam- 
boats is  from  some  papers  in  I'M  pos- 
session of  Maj.  S.  G.  Brock  of  this  city, 
formerly  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statis- 
tics under  President  Ben  Harrison. 

HOW  PATENT  WAS  RECORDED. 

The  Lincoln  patent  was  recorded: 
"Model  of  sinking  and  raising  boats 
by  bellows  below.     A.  Lincoln,  May  30, 
1849." 

It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  neighborhood  that  at 
one  time  there  was  a  wrecked  boat  in 
the  Sangamon  River,  about  four  miles 
from  Springfield,  111.,  as  the  result  of  an 
attempt  of  Lincoln's  to  show  that  the 
little  river  was  navigable.  It  was  the 
dream  of  the  pioneer  planters  that  if 
boats  could  voyage  up  the  little  streams 
near  their  holdings  they  would  become 
wealthy  from  the  proceeds  of  their  crops. 
They  then  could  get  them  to  the  big 
markets,  where  big  prices  were  paid,  and 
throughout  the  states  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  craft  of  various  kinds  made  many 
experiments  at  upstate  navigation  on 
small  streams. 

MANY    SHALLOWS    IX    RTVEH. 

When  he  lived  in  old  Salem  it  is 
said  Lincoln  had  great  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  Sangamon  River  as  a 
material  arm  of  western  industry.  The 
big  problem  as  he  and  others  saw  it 
was  in  getting  the  boats  over  the  shal- 
low places.  The  time  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  for  river  im- 
provement, and  some  other  means  had 
to  be  devised  for  overcoming  obstacles 
to  navigation.  In  the  Sangamon  River 
were  numerous  stretches  of  compara- 
tively "easy  water,"  for  boats,  and  then 
would  come  a  lot  of  sandbars  or  shal- 
low places. 

It  was  this  problem  on  which  Lincoln 
worked.  The  model  he  made  may  still 
be  in  the  patent  office,  or  on  exhibi- 
tion somewhere.  It  would  be  almost 
priceless  now.  It  never  was  demon- 
strated in  actual  work,  however. 


now    IT    "WORKED. 

Under  the  guards  of  thb  boat  was  a 
"battery"  of  blacksmith  bellows.  When 
the  boat  reached  a  place  where  the 
bottom  would  strike  the  river  bed  the 
bellows  were  supposed  to  act  as  "lift- 
ers" for  the  boat,  like  an  air-inflated 
bladder.  It  was  figured  the  bellows 
would  raise  the  boat  so  its  draught 
would  be  considerably  reduced,  and  it 
would  slide  over  the  bars  like  a  raft. 
Once  over  the  shallows  the  air  would 
be  released  from  the.  bellows  and  the 
boat  would  proceed  until  it  came  to  the 
next  bad  place. 

It's  a  pity  no  record  was  ever  made 
of  Mark  Twain's  view  of  the  invention. 

But  soon  after  Lincoln  obtained I  bis 
patent  his  mind  was  diverted  to  weight- 
ier matters,  though  he  never  forgot  his 
"safety  first"  invention  for  boats.  It  is 
Baid  that  snon  after  his  inauguration  as 
President  he  got  one  of  the  patent  office 
officials  to  look  up  the  model  for  him. 

OTHER    CURIOUS    INVENTIONS. 

Lincoln's  invention  was  no  more  curi- 
ous than  others  patented  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  which  showed 
what  was  then  conceived  to  be  the  needs 
of  the  people.  One  man  Invented  an 
alarm  clock  which,  when  it  went  off, 
would  drop  the  bed  and  the  sleener 
would  hit  the  floor  with  a  bump.  The 
inventor  thought  there  were  men  who 
would  pay  money  for  a  mechanical  ap- 
paratus that  would  haul  them  out  of 
bed. 

Another  recorded  invention  was  a 
combination  plow  and  cannon,  so  if  the 
farmer  were  attacked  by  Indians  while 
at  work  in  his  field  he  would  be  pre- 
pared with  one  load,  at  least. 


mv 


Patent  Was  Granted  for  Boat 
Equipped  to  Raise  Itself 
From  Obstructions, 


(Associated  Press) 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  July  31.— Sev- 
enty-five years  after  Abraham  Lincoln 
Invented  a  boat  to  successfully  navi- 
gate the  Sangamon  river,  land  owners 
along  that  river  propose  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  through  another  method 
— that  of  changing  its  bed. 

On  May  22,  1849,  a  patent  was 
granted  at  the  United  States  patent 
office  to  A.  Lincoln,  for  a  craft 
equipped  to  raise  itself  from  sandbars 
and  other  obstructions  found  In  the 
Sangamon.  The  model  for  this  in- 
vention. Patent  No.  6469,  was  whittled 
from  cigar  boxes. 
USED   TOY   STEAMBOAT 

The  story  goes  that  the  "gang"  was 
gathered  in  the  store  of  Col.  John 
Williams  on  the  Springfield  square 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  navigat- 
ing the  meandering  stream.  Lincoln 
was  a  listener  for  a  while,  then  he 
said: 

"Gentlemen,  I  will  demonstrate  by 
actual  exhibit  that  it  is  both  possible 
and  practical  to  navigate  the  Sanga- 
mon. I  wil  show  you  a  model  of  a 
steamboat.  In  the  big  water  trough 
at  the  corner  of  the  square  opposite 
my  office,  having  had  experience  as  a 
navigator  on  the  Sangamon,  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  rivers." 
AIK   LIFTED   DE.AD   WEIGHT 

The  day  of  the  test  came  and  Lin- 
coln appeared  with  his  model.  Plac- 
ing it  in  the  trough,  a  number  of 
brtcts  were  used  to  weight  it  down. 
Then  with  a  small  air  pump  the  bel- 
lows on  each  side  of  the  boat  were 
filled  and  the  boat  rose  about  six 
Inches  under  the   load. 

"Each  inch  represents  a  foot  on  a 
full  sized  steamboat."  Lincoln  told 
his  audience.  Some  of  the  spectators 
were  sheptical,  but  the  model  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  patent  office  as  having 
"gTeat  mechanical  value." 

On  the  model,  bellows  were  placed 
in  each  side  of  the  hull  of  the  craft, 
just  below  the  water  line.  When  the 
craft  become  grounded,  the  bellows 
were  to  be  filled,  and  the  lightness 
thus  obtained  was  to  float  the  craft 
again.  But  the  invention  was  never 
applied  to  river  craft. 


An  Invention  of  Abraham  Lincoln! 


Not  many  people,  perhaps,  are  aware 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  mind  for 
mechanics  and  invention  in  addition  to 
his  many  other  talents.  But  records 
of    the    United    States    Patent    office 


in  1849,  applied  for  and  secured  a 
patent  on  a  device  for  lifting  vessels 
over  shoals.  The  young  man  in  the 
above  picture,  an  attache  of  the  Smith- 
soman  Institute,  is  shown  holding     a 


prove  it.     The  great  president,     back  '  model  of  Lincoln's  creation 


fan  u  * 
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$Y  PAUL  V.  COLLINS. 


This  Is  the  birthday  of  the  only 
President  of  the  United  States  who 
ever  got  a  patent  upon  an  invention- 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  not  of  public 
record  that  any  President  ever  regis- 
tered a  trade  mark,  but  with  a  pan-  % 
American  conference  to  discuss  inter- 
national reciprocity  on  trarie  marks,  in 
full  session,  close  to  the  te  House, 

upon  the  eve  of  the  pr<  on   of  the 

former  cabinet  officii'  ...  charge  of 
trade  and  all  interests  of  commerce, 
who  can  deny  that  it  looks  like  some- 
thing brewing? 

Perhaps  Lincoln's  invention  was  not  5 
originally  applicable  to  the  ship  of 
state,  and  the  patent  has  long  ago  ex- 
pired. Trade  marks  are  applicable 
even  on  dead  patents,  if  any  one  is 
alert  to  register  them  and  exploit  the 
goods.  President-elect  Hoover's  special 
attention,  therefore,  is  called  to  his 
predecessor's  device  and  his  own  liberty 
to  use  it  after  March  4,  when  he  finds 
his  ship  of  state  in  shallow  water.  It 
is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  trade  mark 
conference  under  the  circumstances. 

This  is  the  legal  description  of  Lin- 
coln's invention: 

Patent  No.  6,469,  March  10,  1849. 

"To  whom  It  may  concern: 

"Be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln of  Springfield,  in  the  County  of 
Sangamon,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  have 
Invented  a  new  and  improved  manner 
of  combining  adjustable  buoyant  air 
chambers  with  a  steamboat  or  other 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their 
draft  of  water  to  be  readily  lessened, 
to  enable  them  to  pass  over  bars 
(prior  to  the  eighteenth  amendment 
and  Volstead  law)  or  through  shallow 
water,  without  discharging  their  car- 
goes.   *    *    » 

"The  buoyant  chambers,  'A.  A.,' 
which  I  employ,  are  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  ex- 
panded so  as  to  hold  a  large  volume  of 
air  when  required  for  use,  and  can  be 
contracted  into  very  small  space  and 
safely  secured  as  soon  as  their  services 
can  be  dispensed  with." 

^c       lj(      3)C       ^c 

While  the  Lincoln  patent  ran  for 
only  14  years,  expiring  in  1863,  without 
renewal,  the  manufacturer  of  such 
buoyant  air  chambers  may  still  be  pro- 
tected against  unfair  competition  un- 
der various  trade  names — such  as 
"Applesauce"  or  "Bolona"  and  a 
modern  improvement — possibly  subject 
to  a  new  patent,  would  be  the  use 
only  of  "hot  air."  This  is  called  to 
the  attention  of  President-elect  Hoover, 
who  well  knows,  from  his  cabinet  experi- 
ence, how  useful  is  buoyant  "hot  air" 
in  political  shoals. 

True,  the  latest  Einstein  announce- 
ment told  us  that  by  the  use  of  mag- 
netism the  pull  of  gravity  may  be  neu- 
tralized, and  at  once  a  learned  college 
professor  has  jumned  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jack's  seven-league  boots  had  be- 
come a  fact  in  place  of  fiction.  Still, 
while  savants  are  working  out  the  Ein- 
stein theory,  President-elect  Hoover 
might  attach  a  Lincoln  air  chamber  to 
the  ship  of  state  and  the  Mayflower,  If 
he  register  his  trade  mark. 
*    *    *    * 


It  is  noteworthy  to  find  that  in  1849, 
after  the  patent  laws  had  been  operating 
for  56  years  (since  1793),  there  had 
been  only  6,468  patents  preceding  Lin- 
coln's. Today  there  are  about  85,001) 
applications      annually.  The      lotal 

patents  issued  in  this  country  up  to 
1871  was  120,573  and  since  1871  up 
to  1927  the  total  was  1,664.477.  The 
population  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
census  of  1860,  was  31,443,321.  In  1920 
the  population  was  shown  to  be  105,- 
710,620 — an  increase,  roughly  taken, 
about   three   times   in   population. 

The  total  number  of  patents  in  that 
first  70  years  was  about  6,500  and  in 
the  succeeding  65  years  the  total  num- 
ber reached  1,664.477—250  times  as 
many  as  in  the  first  period  of  approx- 
imately the  same  length.  Is  it  anv 
wonder  that  modern  "American  inge- 
nuity and  inventiveness"  are  traditional 
the  world  over? 


PHILADELPHIA       RECORD,      WEDNESDAY, 

LINCOLN  REVEALED  AS  AN  INVENTOR,  TOO 


» 
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The  diagram  drawing  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  newly 
discovered  invention  for 
buoying  up  vesseJs  over 
shoals  or  in  shallow  water. 
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A.  LINCOLN  ASKED  PATENT 

New  York,  Aug.  8 — (AP) — From 
a  long-unopened  safe,  investigators 
today  removed  evidence  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  tried,  89  years  ago,  to 
patent  an  invention  for  assisting 
steamboats  through  shallow  river 
waters. 

The  safe,  once  the  property  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  but 
now  owned  by  Crosby  Gaige  and 
Douglas  C.  Hertz,  was  opened  by 
locksmith  Charles  Courtney. 

Inside,  in  addition  to  several  mod- 
els of  inventions  by  others,  was  a 
printed  application  for  a  patent, 
filed  March  10,  1849,  and  signed  A. 
Lincoln,  Springfield,  111. 

Lincoln's  idea  was  that  river 
boats  should  be  fitted  with  pontoons 
which,  filled  with  compressed  air, 
would  lift  the  vessels  "over  bars  or 
through  shallow  water  without  dis- 
charging their  cargo." 


United  States  Patent  Office 


ABRAHAM  LI8QQL~$,  OF  SPilLtfGFXELD,  ILU50JS. 
BUOYJNG  VESSELS  OVER  SHOALS. 


ap&ri&c&aaa.  forming  pert  of  Letter*  P&t«tii  No.  tf,4G0,  tedHijr  tS,  1849  ;  ftpp&osSkttt.  Cirr5. 

March  10,  I$t9. 


To  all  it.h •?.-.-.  i!  imtj  eon-crti  ; 

Kc  it  L-.j;nvn  that  1.  Abruhutti  Lincoln,  of 
Springfield,  in  lh<-  Goy-'uty"  of  Sajigaroojj,  in 
the  Sl&iv  of  Illinois,  havf?  in.v^ul^tl  a  ut-w 
and  ins3>r<ivtMJ  niaiuier  of  <toml>it)ing  adjust- 
able buoyant  air  ohitrob^i-*  with  a  Kfeatnbout 
or  <*ther  vesseJ  for  the  jiii'rp^fee  af  <-8&bli»>g 
tb?.4r  draught  of  wafer  to  he  r^adiiv  k-Saeui-d 
to  ♦'n&ble  th'-tii  1-;  pr.s?  «>v«-.r  bars,  *>r  through 
ahatiow  wat&r.  without  tJi»frh.a%U(g  tbrir  car- 
goes;  and  I  du  iM-reby  dtsdare  tin>  following 
to  be  a  full,  dwir,  ami  <jxa«!  dcseripik»» 
tfcereof.  ref»r£t>.«g  betee  had  to  the  acs^>aj- 
aiii.it--  -  -nart   <sf    this 


'RC* 


vertwsi?  shaft*  or  epar**  D.  JD,  are  eofshtoed 
with  cecis  of  the  chamWr*,  an  tvpf^aenifd  ia 
Figs.  2  and  3,  to  wit:  Tise  atitiiicis  work  finely 
in  iipwiutefc  fornit'd  hs  the  upper  s&k*cf  tfes 
eh  (tin  bets,  and  iimr  low<rr  earls.  *  re  Jstrma- 
ueatly  K«eon,-il  to  tins  under  *ktef  o/  tht* 
irhainlii.-i? .:  Ti  >  evsr lira  in3Wt&  or  spars  (D,  D() 
tr&*v  up  through  ihc.  Hip  of  ihfe  boxe*  £.  E, 
du  the  !<>««!■  guards  «>f  the  vwiset,  &n&  then 
through  i\»  upiH't  guards.  >;»r  «oai«  ether 
suitiihk  atipjsoK,  to  fee#p  {brats  in  s.  verticsi 

p<3»ItiOD. 

The  v<irttca;  fthafts  ;!>,  !>,}  «r*>  coiaiertsd  to 
'.i.n«  mala .abaft  C,  whicb  pa^^^osiH*"'' 


When  an  old  safe  was  opened  at  Rockefeller  Center,  a  patent  granted  to  Lincoln,  together 
with  a  diagram  of  his  invention,  was  revealed.  Here  is  shown  a  copy  of  the  patent  rights  given 
the  Civil  War  President.  


» SAFE  YIELDS 
A  LINCOLN  RELIC 

Contains  Application   by  Him 

to  Patent  Air  Chambers  to 

Buoy  Ship  in  Shallows 


A  safe  built  of  crystallized  iron  In 
1860  that  once  belonged  to-  the 
United  States  Government  and  had 
not  been  opened  in  years  revealed 
among  its  secrets  when  it  was 
opened  yesterday  by  an  expert  lock- 
smith an  application  for  a  patent 
for  buoying  up  vessels  over  shoals 
or  in  shallow  waters,  filed  on  March 
10,  1849,  by  "A  Lincoln,  Springfield, 
111." 

The  opening  of  the  safe  was  the 
most  dramatic  incident  so  far  in  the 
unpacking  of  thousands  of  patent 
models  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  in  Washington 
from  1820  to  1890,  recently  bought 
by  Crosby  Gaige,  theatrical  pro- 
ducer, and  Douglas  C.  Hertz,  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

It  was  staged  with  an  element  of 
mystery  on  the  thirty-f,ourth  floor 
of  the  International  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  630  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, while  the  workmen  paused  In 
their  task  of  exposing  the  achieve- 
ments and  failures  of  the  thousands 
of  inventors  who  had  contributed 
their  brain  toys  to  the  patent  office 
In  Washington,  until  the  patent  law 
was  changed  to  require  blue  prints 
from  Inventors  instead  of  models. 

Many  Had  Tried  to  Open  Safe 

Apparently  a  lot  of  persons  had 
tried !  In  vain  to  open  the  safe  in 
past  decades,  judging  from  the 
marks  of_  a  jimmy  and  a  hole  bored 
thrShffif'as  though  somebody  had 
attempted  to  blow  it  up.  But  only 
eight  minutes  elapsed  after  the  nim- 
ble fingers  of  Charles  Courtney,  tfce 
locksmith,  began  to  trip  the  tum- 
blers^ when  the  safe  doors  swung 
openrV  4  •      '  ^ 

Crowding  around  to  see  what  was 
in  it,  Mr.  Gaige's  aides  found  three 
patented  articles  of  a  remote  date, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln's  printed  ap- 
plication, in  pamphlet  form,  wit- 
nessed and  signed,  along  with  the 
forme"!*  .  President's  signature,  by 
T.  V^Rbbbins  and  A.  H.  Sylvester. 

The'  existence  of  this  patent  ap- 
plication was  known,  as  early  in 
June  it  was  listed  in  the  collection 
removed  from  twelve  crates,  along 
with  a  miniature  pretzel-bending 
machine,  original  egg-beater  and 
corpse  preserves.  Here  it  was, 
though,  in  black  and  white,  Patent 
No.  6,469,  and  dated  May  22,  1849, 
with  a  drawing  of  the  device  for 
decreasing  the  draught  of  vessels 
in  shallow  waters.  The  opening 
paragraph  follows: 

"To  whom  it  may  concern:  Be 
it  be  known  that  I,  A.  Lincoln  of 
Springfield,  in  the  County  of  Sanga- 
mon, in  the  State  of  Illinois,  have 
invented  a  new  and  improved  man- 
ner of  combining  adjustable  buoy- 
ant air  chambers  with  a  steamboat, 
or  other  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  their  draught  of  water  to 
be  readily  lessened  to  "enable  them 
to  pass  over  bars,  or  through  shal- 
low wa.t  ,  without  discharging 
their  cargoes." 


Its  Fate  Not  Established 

Research  for  the  time  being  failed 
to  establish  what  had  happened  to 
Lincoln's  dream  child.  As  a  boy  of 
19  he  worked  on  a  flatboat  that 
went  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  to  New  Orleans  and  later,  I 
when  his  family  moved  from  In- 
diana to  Illinois,  he  made  a  second 
trip  by  boat  to  New  Orleans.  Ap- 
parently his  patent  was  inspired 
after  seeing  steamboats  and  flat- 
boats  with  cargoes  aground  on  the 
shoals  or  bars  in  the  Mississippi. 

The  safe  also  yielded  a  vertical 
telegraph  instrument  model,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Patent  Office  on  Sept. 
10,  1872,  by  A.  B.  Sheaver;  a  metal 
torpedo-boat  model,  patented  on 
June  5,  1883,  by  B.  N.  Hotchkiss, 
and  a  hydrocarbon  vapor  lamp, 
patented  on  Feb.  9,  1858,  by  R.  R. 
Crosby. 


i  MEED 


FIND  LINCOLN'S 
APPLICATION  TO 
PATENT  A  BOAT 

New*  York,  Aug.  8. — (#*)— From »  a 
long  unopened  safe  investigators 
today  removed  evidence  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  tried,  89  years  ago,  to 
patent  an  invention  for  assisting 
steamboats  through  shallow  river 
waters. 

The  safe,  once  the  property  of  the 
United  States  patent  office  but  now 
owned  by  Crosby  Gaige  and  Douglas 
C.  Hertz,  was  opened  by  Locksmith 
Charles  Courtney.  Inside  was  a  print- 
ed application  for  a  patent,  filed 
March  10,  1849,  and  signed  A.  Lin- 
coln, Springfield,  111.  Lincoln's  idea 
.vas  to  fit  river  boats  with  pontoons 
vhich  would  lift  the  vessels  over  bars 
>r  through  shallow  water  without  dis- 
charging their  cargo. 


Lincoln's  Invention  Found 
When  Old  Safe  Is  Opened 

Illinois  Boy  Had  Device  for  Decreasing 
Draught  of  Vessels  in  Shallow  Waters 

Charles  Courtney,  premier  locksmith,  who  detests  the 
title  of  "modern  Jimmy  Valentine,"  and  yet  can  open  safes 
in  an  almost  fictional  manner,  today  opened  one  and  exposed 
a  dream  of  a  former  Illinois  boy — A.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Courtney  was  called  to  show* 

his  art  on  a  crowded  floor  of  the 


International  Building,  Rockfeller 
Center,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  where 
Crosby  Gaige,  theatrical  producer 
and  cooking  expert,  has  elected  to 
open  the  packing  cases  containing 
thousands  of  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
models  which  he  and  Douglas  C. 
Hertz  have  bought. 

There  are  more  than  200,00  reg- 
licas,  each  an  inventor's  dream  child, 
to  be  unpacked  by  the  thirty-five 
workmen— articles  representing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  patent  and  ex- 
perimental costs. 

When  Mr.  Courtney  arrived  scores 
of  wooden  tables  were  crowded  with 
everything  from  metal  Christmas 
trees  to  be  illuminated  by  gas,  to 
glass  heeled  shoes  and  the  first 
electric  storage  battery. 

He  was  told  that  tlie  safe,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  government, 
had  not  been  opened  for  years  and 
no  one  knew  what  was  in  it.  Through 
the  decades  people  had  tried  to 
jimmy  it  ajar,  had  bored  througn  it 
as  though  to  set  a  charge  and  olow 
it  up,  but  none  had  ever  found  its 
secrets. 

There  was  such  an  element  of 
mystery  contained  in  the  repository 
that  Mr.  Gaige's  aids  fairly  oozed 
suspense.  During  the  eight  minutes 
that  it  took  Mr.  Courtney's  practiced 
fingers  to  trip  the  tumblers  and 
swing  the  doors  wide  they  told  how- 
Messrs.  Gaige  and  Hertz  plan  a 
public  exhibition  of  the  patent  mod- 
els soon,  and  what  has  been  uncov- 
ered already. 

Among  the  things  they  mentioned, 
and  showed,  was  the  "first"  ma- 
chine gun,  submitted  by  E.  G. 
Parkhurst  in  1880,  an  all-aluminum 
weapon  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  and  seven  inches  long.  It  con- 
tained twelve  bullets,  manipulated 
by  a  piston  arrangement. 

There  was,  too,  the  piano  invented 
by  C.  P.  T.  Steinway  and  the  base- 
ball bat  produced  by  George  W.  Hill, 
grandfather  of  the  American  To- 
bacco Co.'s  G.  W.  Hill,  in  1866. 

First  to  be  taken  out  was  an 
ancient  telegraph  machine  model,  the 


work  of  A.  B.  Sheaver,  submitted 
in  1872.  Then  came  a  brown  card- 
board box  with  a  hydrocarbon  vapor 
bulb,  patented  in  1858  by  R.  R.  Cros- 
by. No  one  knew  whether  it  was  an 
electrical  bulb  or  not. 

Then  came  the  printed  application, 
pamphlet  form,  of  "A.I  Lincoln, 
Springfield,  111."  It  was  for  "a  new 
and  improved  manner  of  combining 
adjustable  buoyant  air  chambers 
with  a  steamboat  or  other  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  draught 
of  water  to  be  readily  lessened  to  en- 
able them  to  pass  over  bars  or 
through  shallow  water  without  dis- 
charging their  cargo." 

The  application  for  the  patent  was 
filed  March  10,  1849.  It  was  wit- 
nessed and  signed,  along  with  Lin- 
coln's signature,  by  T.  V.  Robbins 
and  A.  H.  Sylvester.  The  accom- 
panying data  explained  that  Lin- 
coln's plan  had  been  to  provide  pon- 
toons pierced  by  sliding  spars  and 
shafts  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  be  filled  with  air  and  forced 
into  the  water,"  buoying  up  any  ves- 
sel  by  displacement  of   water." 

No  one  present  seemed  to  know 
what  had  happened  to  A.  Lincoln's 
dream,  but  a  lively  press  agent  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  it  was  right 
after  he  had  the  patent  idea  that 
the  gangling  Illinois  boy  had  really 
turned  to  politics. 


\Patent  Number  6,469,  Shows 
Lincoln  a  Thwarted  Inventor 


L        <* 
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Device  Meant 
To  Lift  Boats 
Over  Sandbar 

Principle  Similar 
To  Raising  Oneself 
By  Own  Bootstraps 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday 
(he  Nation  celebrates  tomorrow, 
took  time  off  from  his  duties  as  a 
Congressman  to  invent  and  paten, 
a  device  for  lifting  river  steam- 
boats over  sand  bars,  records  of  the 
Patent  Office  reveal. 

Lincoln's  application  for  the  par- 
ent, with  six  pages  of  specifications 
in  hi<=  own  handwriting,  was  sub- 
mitted on  March  10.  1849.  and  is 
still  in  the  files. 

The  accompanying  model  of  me 
invention  is  now  on  display  at  the 
Smithsonian    Institution. 

The  patent,  No.  6,469,  was  granted 
May  22  1849.  At  that  time  Lincom 
was  40,  in  Washington  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois. 

The  mechanism  Lincoln   believed 
would  lighten  the  draft  of  a  vessel 
consisted    of   bellows-like    arrange- 
ments  on   both   sides  of   the   boats 
keel.     These   were   normally    to   De 
kept  contracted.    When  occasion  de- 
manded   that  the  ship   float  higher 
in   water,    the    bottom   plate   of   the 
bellows  was  to  be  shoved  down  by 
a  series  of  vertical  poles  connected 
wfth     it    and     rising    through     the 
decks.    The  job  was  to  be  done  by 
turning    a    horizontal    shaft    below 
the  top  deck,  connected  to  the  poles 
by  ropes  and  pulleys. 
|         The  principle  of  the  arrangement 
wa=     that    a     man— or    boat— could 
I     hoist  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps. 
I     Needless  to  say.  it  didnt  work. 

There  is  no  record  to  show  that, 
Lincoln  attempted  to  convert  his 
patent  to  use.  Patent  Office  exam- 
iners believe  that  Lincoln's  decision 
to  foresake  inventing  for  statesman. 
.hip  was  probably  a  good  idea— for 
t  :„..„i„   anH   for  the  country. 


Co  tt)t  CommUsiatur  •*  Patent*. 


The  Pciition  o\  ~&VX*-*-~y--- 

Respectfully  represents-  . 

That  your  petitioner  /&-*■  ^invented,  . 

which  h.  »  no,,  as  C  «er,,y  bebeve,  been  heretofore  used  or  know*,  ud  te  he 
U  deirons  lb.«  Letters  Paten,  of  the  Uniied  State,  may  be  granted  to  X~4here- 
for  wearing  to  X^and  to  6>  M  representatives,  the  exclusive  right  of  making 
J  using,  a'nd  of  vending  to  other,  the  privilege  .0  make  or  use,  the  .ame  agreeaMy 
l0  the  provision,  of  the  Ac,  of  Congress  in  that  ease  made  and  provtded,  ~w 
havtng  paid  *&&£  dolte-  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Untied  S.ates.and  complied 
with  other  provisions  of  the  said  Arls. 

And^-     hereby  authorise,  and  empower*     *0    Agent  and  Attorney,  Z.  C 
Robb.m,  «o  alter  or  mod.fy  the  within  specihcalion  and  claim  a,  he  may  deem  expe- 
dient, and  to  receive    &*  patent,  and  also  .o  receive  back  any  moneys  wbtch    >U. 
may  be  entitled  .0  withdrew,  and  .0  recetpt  lor  the  same.  . 


before.be  subscriber,  ./*,  &~ ,j  »«>  «*  ^d  C^^>rsonsll, 

appeared  the  within  named  ~-^L»^C*-«-w-  t^^"""       «<'    ^.JL' 

,       ,  ^^       sccordinz  to  Uw,  that  .<.  ^-<C<-..  >  ",,M*rJ'r,*» 

and  made  solemn   *-****i.       accorutng  iu 

,0  be  the  origtnal  and  first  inventor    of  the  w.tbin  de«lbed 

<Zs£c-~~*~<£^L.'  ^^^  thsT^l  <*i*~«-<Z.  not  know  OT  belie,e 
lh^tmfbtbeen  before  used  or  known;  and  Uul  •£  ~*  ~  citiren  of  the 
United  States.  ^i^BS^^* ^^^ 


At  toP  i.  a  model  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  invention  "to ,  combine  ad-' 


At  ton  is  a  model  01  AD«a«u  L1..^... »  .» „ 

fu fible   buoyant   chambers   with    steam    boats   or   other   vessels 
The  patent     above),  which  was  granted,  never  was  lurcher  devel- 
oped'   Lincoln    submitted    his    patent    ,dea    while    he    was    serving 
\l  term  as  Congressman  Horn  Illinois.     Fortunately,  for  himself 
and  the  country,  he  deeded  to  give  up  inventions  for  statesmanship 


M  DAILY  COURIER-NEWS.  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY    12,    1941 


LINCOLN  INVENTION  —  The  young  woman  is  looking  over  Abe  Lincoln's  model  for  his  invention 
to  lift  ships  over  shoals.     He  obtained  a  patent  on  the  device  on  May  22,  1849. 


THE  SUNDAY  STAB,  .WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  FEBRUARY,  11 


LINCOLN'S  INVENTION— United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents  Conway  P.  Coe  (left)  is  shown 
yesterday  explaining  the  operation  of  a  model  of  a  device  patented  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  M.  L. 
Wilson,  director  of  the  Extension  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  president  of  the  Lin- 
coln Group  here.  — Star  Staff  Photo. 


Lincoln's  'Boat-Lifting'  Device 
Is  Shown  at  Patent  Office 

Expansible  Air  Chambers  Were  Supposed 
To  Help  Craft  Over  Shoals 

Patent  No.  6489  is  just  another  de-  j 
vice  registered  by  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  Like  thousands  of 
others,  the  contraption  never 
amounted  to  anything.  The  inventor 
sought  to  lift,  so  to  speak,  a  boat 
by   its   own    bootstraps. 

Probably  the  only  earthly  good  the 
invention  has  served  is  to  illus- 
trate another  little  known  but  warm- 
ly human  side  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who,  like  millions  of  others,  dreamed 
futilely  of  making  a  fortune  on  a 
patent. 

The  model  that  the  then  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois  filed  with  the 
Patent  Office  in  1849  was  taken  from 
its  glass  showcase  yesterday  while 
United  States  Patent  Commissioner 
Conway  P.  Coe  explained  its  opera- 
tion to  M.  L.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Lincoln   group  here. 


Proposed  legislation  for 
"compulsory  licensing"  of 
patents  would  remove  the 
incentive  that  has  made 
Yankee  ingenuity  famous 
around  the  world. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  only 
I  President  of  the  United  States 
to  whom  a  patent  ever  has  been 
granted,  once  said  that  our  patent 
system  "adds  the  fuel  of  interest  to 
the  fire  of  genius." 

When  he  made  that  remark,  Hon- 
est Abe  wasn't  thinking  about  his 
own  invention,  which  never  earned  a 
cent  for  him.  (It  was  a  bellows  de- 
vice he  proposed  to  attach  to  the  hull 
of  a  boat  just  below  the  water  line 
for  floating  the  craft  over  shallow 
places.)  What  he  meant  was  that 
our  patent  system  holds  out  to  an 
inventor  a  dollars-and-cents  incen- 
tive sufficient  to  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  go  short  on  sleep,  miss 
meals,  and  put  up  with  the  embar- 
rassment of  having  his  neighbors 
think  him  screwy  while  he  sweats 
through  the  painful  process  of  de- 
veloping a  bright  idea  into  a  patent- 
able invention. 

Legislation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed to  Congress  would  remove 
much  of  that  monetary  spur  to  in- 
ventive enterprise.  It  would  weaken 
and  probably  wreck  the  153-year-old  in- 

patent    system    that    has    played    so 
vital  a  part  in  making  the  United  States  the 
world's  leading  industrial  nation. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  give  inventors  the  exclusive 
right  to  benefit  from  their  inventions  for  a 
term  of  years.  It  merely  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  give  inventors  that  exclusive  right. 
That  is  a  very  different  thing.  What  Con- 
gress can  give,  Congress  can  take  away! 

During  the  17  years  of  his  patent's  life,  an 
inventor  now  can  do  exactly  as  he  pleases 
with  his  invention.  He  can  put  it  into  manu- 
facture and  sell  it  himself.  He  can  make  a 
royalty  deal  giving  someone  else  the  right 
to  manufacture  and  sell  it.  He  can  make 
and  market  it  himself  in  one  territory,  and 
lease  to  others  the  right  to  make  and  mar- 
ket it  in  other  territories.  He  can  sell  his 
patent    outright,    and — if    he    gets    enough 
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vas  the   prospect  of  financial   gain   that   inspired   the   great 
Bntions   which    have   contributed    so   much   to   the   ease    and 


for   it — go   fishing   for   the   rest   of   his   life. 

The  strongest  argument  for  continuing 
our  American  patent  system  without  radi- 
cal change  is  that  it  has  worked  better  than 
any  other  patent  system  except  those  which 
have  been  modeled  after  it  It  has  stimu- 
lated invention  until  an  application  for  a 
patent  is  filed  every  8%  minutes  around  the 
clock,  and  a  patent  is  granted  every  11  min- 
utes. 

Among  the  2,250,000  patents  that  have 
been  issued  to  American  inventors  are  those 
which  form  the  foundation  of  our  industrial 
might  and  make  possible  the  American  way 
of  life.  Most  of  these  world-changing  inven- 
tions have  earned  fortunes.  So  have  the 
simpler  inventions,  which  merely  contributed 
to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  life.  One 
of  the  big  money-makers  was  the  first  im- 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE 


Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, with  both  of 
the  interested  parties 
having  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts. 

Our  patent  system 
isn't  perfect,  but  it 
has  done  a  good  job 
all  through  the  153 
years  of  its  existence. 
The  change  recom- 
mended by  the 
Patent  Planning 
Commission  is  in- 
tended to  strengthen 
it;  and  not,  as  a 
judge  recently  re- 
marked, to  "throw 
out  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water" — 
which  is  what  the 
enactment  of  the 
proposed  compulso- 
ry -  license  -  system 
law  would  do. 

Over  300  years 
ago,  the  first  Amer- 
ican patent,  for  a 
new  way  of  making 
salt,  was  issued  to 
Samuel  Adams  by 
the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Later,  when 

the  13  colonies  were  welded  into  a  nation, 
the  inventor's  rights  were  not  forgotten.  In 
1787,  when  the  Constitution  was  framed  at 
Philadelphia,  the  following  article  was  in- 
cluded: "The  Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  . 
to  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and  use- 
ful Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to 


Abraham  Lincoln  received  a  patent  on 
a  bellows  device  to  float  a  boat  safely 
in  shallow  waters.  Although  it  never 
earned  him  a  cent,  it  was  his  firm  be- 
lief that,  under  our  patent  system,  the 
hope  of  realizing  a  fortune  added  "the 
fuel    of    interest    to    the    fire    of    genius" 


Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  Writings  and  Discoveries."  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  several  changes  in  the 
patent  laws,  but  they  have  remained  the 
same  in  principle.  Their  success  in  foster- 
ing invention  should  make  us  hesitate  before 
changing  them. — Arthur  Grahame. 
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Inventiveness  is  as 
typically  American 
as  corn  on  the  cob. 
Since  1790,  over 
2,250,000  patents 
have  been  granted 
by  the  Patent  Of- 
fice. The  patent 
shown  at  the  left 
was  issued  in  1791 
and  signed  by 
GeorgeWashington 
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CONGRESSMAN  LINCOLN'S  PATENT 


There  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  information  about  the 
activities  of  Abraham  Lincoln  while  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  only  term  in  Congress.  Of  course 
there  are  available  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  which  he  participated,  but  the  accounts  of 
his  social  activities  and  casual  interests  are  few  indeed. 

There  is  one  incident  worth  recording  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  was  his  last  business  transaction  before  leav- 
ing Washington  for  home,  and  his  return  to  private  life. 
On  March  10,  1849,  he  applied  for  a  patent  on,  "a  device 
for  lifting  boats  over  sand  bars,"  thus  the  role  of  Con- 
gressman Lincoln  as  an  inventor  should  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  by-products  of  his  congressional  term. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclu- 
sion as  to  just  how  early  Lincoln  started  to  work  on  his 
invention  there  seems  to  be  fairly  good  evidence  that 
some  of  the  details  for  the  boat  lifting  contraption  were 
furnished  the  previous  year  when  he  was  on  his  way  home 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  He  is  known  to  have 
left  Buffalo  on  September  24th  by  boat  for  Detroit. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  on  this  occasion  when  Lin- 
coln was  proceeding  over  Lake  Erie,  the  steamer  was 
grounded  on  a  sand  bar,  accordingly  "the  captain  of  the 
vessel  had  all  hands  force  barrels  under  the  side  of  the 
ship  below  the  water  line."  The  informant  recalling  the 
incident  stated  that  "slowly  but  surely  the  boat  began 
to  rise.  Lincoln  stood  by  at  the  rail  watching  intently. 
Taking  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  jacket,  he  sat  down, 
placed  it  on  top  of  his  high  hat  and  began  to  make  some 
sketches." 

Possibly  a  story  told  by  Gains  Paddock,  an  old  resident 
of  Springfield,  is  the  sequel  to  this  Lake  Erie  episode. 
Paddock  claimed : 

"Abraham  Lincoln  came  into  John  Williams'  store  on 
the  north  side  of  the  square,  which  was  the  town's  loafing 
place  and  where  I  was  clerking  during  the  summer,  and 
stated  that  he  believed  he  had  solved  the  problem.  He 
declared  the  Sangamon  River  was  navigable  and  told  us 
all  to  come  over  to  the  square  the  next  day  and  he  would 
prove  his  statement.  Promptly  at  the  time  he  had 
named,  Lincoln  walked  into  the  place  where  the  crowd 
had  assembled,  carrying  under  his  arm  a  small  boat 
model,  which  he  placed  in  one  of  the  public  watering 
troughs,  situated  at  each  corner  of  the  square.  Placing 
bricks  in  the  boat  he  sank  it  to  the  gunwalls  and  then 
using  bellows  blew  air  into  compartments.  As  a  result 
the  boat  and  its  load  were  lifted  several  inches  higher  in 
the  water.  He  then  explained  the  procedure  to  the  people 
stating  that  if  a  sand  bar  were  encountered  all  that  need 
be  done  was  to  fill  the  compartments  with  air.  Picking  up 
the  boat  model  he  turned  and  walked  away  leaving  the 
people  arguing  on  the  method  of  the  plan." 

When  Lincoln  left  Springfield  for  Washington  again 
on  November  26  it  is  likely  that  he  carried  with  him  the 
model  for  his  patent.  On  this  trip  he  traveled  by  the 
river  route  via  St.  Louis  down  the  Mississippi  and  up 
the  Ohio.  This  trip  might  have  given  him  further  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  practicability  of  his  anticipated  in- 
vention. 

John  G.  Nicolay  recorded  that  Lincoln  whittled  the 
red  cedar  model  which  is  eighteen  inches  long  with  his 
jack  knife.  One  person  who  looked  over  the  device  re- 
marked, "If  this  be  true,  young  Lincoln  was  an  admirably 
skillful  whittler,  for  the  model  is  not  only  symmetrical 
in  its  parts,  but  it  is  smooth  and  carefully  finished,  as  if 
scraped  with  glass  and  rubbed  down  with  emery  paper." 

How  soon  after  Lincoln  reached  Washington  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  plans  to  get  his  invention  pat- 


ented, we  do  not  know,  but  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  patent  lawyer,  Mr.  Zenas  C.  Robbins.  Robbins  was  a 
former  St.  Louis  man,  having  lived  there  for  ten  years, 
and  had  personally  observed  the  difficulties  which  con- 
fronted navigation  on  the  Mississippi.  One  evening  Elihu 
B.  Washburn  called  on  Mr.  Robbins  and  his  wife  at 
their  home,  and  brought  his  friend  Lincoln  along.  A  few 
days  after  this,  according  to  Robbins,  "Mr.  Lincoln 
walked  into  my  office  one  morning  with  a  model  of  a  west- 
ern steamboat  under  his  arm.  After  a  friendly  greeting 
he  placed  his  model  on  my  office  table  and  proceeded  to 
explain  the  principle  embodied  therein  that  he  believed 
to  be  his  own  invention,  and  which,  if  new,  he  desired 
to  secure  by  letters  patent.  During  my  former  residence 
in  St.  Louis,  I  had  made  myself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  everything  appertaining  to  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  flat-bottomed  steamboats  that  were 
adapted  to  the  shallow  rivers  of  our  Western  and  South- 
ern states,  and  therefore,  I  was  able  speedily  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposed  improve- 
ment of  that  class  of  vessels  was  new  and  patentable, 
and  I  so  informed  him.  Thereupon  he  instructed  me  to 
prepare  the  necessary  drawings  and  papers  and  prose- 
cute an  application  for  a  patent  for  his  invention  at  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  I  complied  with  his  instruc- 
tions and  in  due  course  of  proceedings  procured  for  him 
a  patent  that  fully  covered  all  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  his  improved  steamboat.  The  identical  model 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  brought  to  my  office  can  now  be  seen 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  invention  provided  for  placing  under 
the  guards  of  the  boat,  buoyant  chambers,  expansible 
buoyant  chambers,  made  of  some  waterproof  material, 
with  the  parts  so  arranged  and  connected  with  the  en- 
gines that  when  the  boat  got  aground  the  whole  power  of 
the  boilers  could  be  exerted  to  depress  these  chambers, 
and  more  than  double  the  width  of  the  boat,  and  of  course 
raise  the  boat  in  the  water.  Then  the  power  could  be 
applied  to  the  wheels  and  the  boat  could  again  go  on  its 
way  rejoicing." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  form  which 
Robbins  asked  Lincoln  to  fill  out  and  which  was  duly 
filed  on  March  10,  1849.  The  words  printed  in  italics 
were  filled  in  by  Lincoln.  The  oath  required  was  admin- 
istered by  J.  L.  Smith,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

"The  Petition  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Springfield  in 
the  county  of  Sangamon  &  State  of  Illinois  Respectfully 
represents 

"That  your  petitioner  has  invented,  a  new  and  im- 
proved manner  of  combining  adjustable  buoyant  cham- 
bers with  steam  boats  or  other  vessels  which  has  not,  as 
he  verily  believes  been  heretofore  used  or  known,  and 
that  he  is  desirous  that  Letters  Patent  of  the  United 
States  may  be  granted  to  him  therefore,  securing  to  him 
and  to  his  legal  representatives,  the  exclusive  right  of 
making  and  using,  and  of  vending  to  others  the  privilege 
to  make  or  use,  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Acts  of  Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided, 
he  having  paid  thirty  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  complied  with  other  provisions  of  the 
said  Acts. 

"And  he  hereby  authorizes  and  empowers  his  Agent 
and  Attorney,  Z.  C.  Robbins,  to  alter  or  modify  the  within 
specification  and  claim  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and 
to  receive  his  patent;  and  also  to  receive  back  any 
moneys  which  he  may  be  entitled  to  withdraw,  and  to 
receipt  for  the  same. 

"A.  Lincoln." 
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LINCOLN   AND    WEBSTER 


According  to  the  statement  of  Jesse  W.  Weik  when 
Lincoln  began  his  work  on  the  First  Inaugural  one  of 
the  sources  which  he  sent  for  was  "Webster's  Reply  to 
Hayne."  There  has  never  been  any  question  but  what 
Daniel  Webster  as  an  outstanding  American  statesman 
greatly  influenced  Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  there  has 
always  been  much  speculation  about  how  much  interest 
Webster  took  in  his  younger  contemporary  during  the 
short  time  they  were  in  Congress  together. 

Lincoln,  recently  removed  to  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar  when  Daniel  Web- 
ster visited  the  West  and  made  a  speech  at  Madison, 
Indiana.  It  is  almost  certain  Lincoln  read  this  speech 
and  it  is  likely  that  his  famous  axiom  about  the  security 
of  America,  presented  in  his  1838  Lyceum  speech,  found 
root  in  this  statement  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Madison: 
"There  is  no  nation  on  earth  powerful  enough  to  accom- 
plish our  overthrow.  Our  destruction,  should  it  come  at 
all,  will  be  from  another  quarter.  From  the  inattention 
of  the  people  to  the  concerns  of  their  government,  from 
their  carelessness  and  negligence  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
apprehend  some  danger." 

It  was  not  until  Lincoln  became  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1847  that  he  met  Webster.  One  author  implies  that 
they  became  very  well  acquainted  and  that  Lincoln  was 
invited  to  some  of  the  famous  breakfast  chats  in  Web- 
ster's home.  Still  another  tradition  holds  that  Webster 
made  some  complimentary  remarks  about  Lincoln's 
ability,  as  compared  to  the  other  new  congressmen  who 
had  been  received  into  the  30th  session  of  the  House. 
As  far  as  we  know  however  neither  one  of  these  con- 
clusions can  be  verified. 

Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  1782  and  at  forty  years 
of  age  was  elected  a  representative  to  Congress,  five 
years  later  he  was  elevated  to  the  Senate.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  he  was  twenty-seven  years  older  than 
Lincoln,  and  the  lone  Whig  from  Illinois  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  young  congressman  from  Illinois 
and  the  sixty-five  year  old  Senator,  although  members 
of  the  same  party,  would  find  very  much  in  common 
that  would  encourage  any  close  fellowship.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  they  saw  eye-to-eye  on  all  the  major  prob- 
lems brought  before  Congress,  including  the  Mexican 
War,  slavery  and  tariff  and  voted  almost  unanimously 
with  the  Whig  members  in  their  respective  Houses.  Web- 
ster must  have  had  his  attention  called  to  Lincoln's  "Spot 
Resolutions"  with  which  he  must  have  been  in  full 
accord. 

Also  about  this  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
movement  throughout  the  country  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  men  to  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
political  parties.  Herndon's  complaint  to  Lincoln  about 
the  younger  men  being  overlooked  is  illustrative  of  it. 
While  from  Herndon's  viewpoint  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
older  men,  yet  in  Washington  he  belonged  to  the  "young" 
Indians,  a  group  of  young  men  in  the  Whig  party  who 
were  largely  responsible  of  bringing  about  the  nomination 
of  Zachary  Taylor. 


With  the  casting  off  of  Clay,  Webster  had  his  eye  on 
the  Presidency,  but  the  young  Whigs  wanted  a  man  with 
whom  they  could  win  an  election.  Webster  greatly  disap- 
proved of  the  bringing  out  of  Taylor  as  he  did  not  favor 
any  soldier  for  President.  Inasmuch  as  Lincoln  was  very 
active  in  securing  Taylor's  nomination  it  is  not  likely 
that  Webster  would  appreciate  the  efforts  put  forth  for  a 
candidate  which  stood  in  his  way  of  gaining  the  nomina- 
tion. 

When  Lincoln  arrived  in  Washington  early  in  De- 
cember for  the  short  term  of  Congress  he  brought  with 
him  the  model  for  a  patent  he  hoped  to  secure  "for  lift- 
ing boats  over  sand  bars."  He  is  known  to  have  visited 
the  patent  attorney  Zenas  C.  Robbins  who  drew  up  the 
papers  for  him,  and  his  next  step  would  be  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  application  to  Commissioner  of  Patents.  It 
was  in  the  process  of  securing  this  patent  that  Lincoln 
possibly  came  in  contact  with  Webster  for  the  last  time 
as  he  was  soon  to  start  for  his  home  in  Illinois.  This 
incident  brings  us  to  the  discovery  that  has  suggested  this 
issue  of  the  bulletin. 

Early  in  March,  1946,  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Lincoln  Group  at  the  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society  Museum  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
late  curator,  Dr.  Benton.  Preliminary  to  the  engagement 
some  little  time  was  available  for  looking  through  the 
Society's  manuscripts  and  it  was  here  that  an  unpublished 
and  probably  wholly  unknown  letter  was  discovered 
written  by  Daniel  Webster  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Al- 
though there  is  no  year  named  in  the  date  line,  yet  we 
are  quite  sure  it  should  be  1849.  This  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter  in  question. 

"February  28  (1849) 

"Mr.  Eubank  is  yet  in  South.  If  the  inclosed  state- 
ment of  the  claim  will  satisfy  our  friends  I  have  reason 
to  think  a  patent  may  be  obtained. 
"Yours  truly 

"Dan'l  Webster 
"Mr.  Lincoln" 

Mr.  Thomas  Eubank  was  the  distinguished  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  apparently  some  communication 
addressed  to  him  had  come  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster. Whether  or  not  Webster  was  serving  in  any  official 
capacity  which  would  bring  Lincoln's  patent  before  him 
we  are  not  informed,  but  we  do  know  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Patent  Committee  in  the  Senate.  There 
is  another  possibility  that  Lincoln  may  have  asked  Web- 
ster to  interview  Eubank  about  securing  the  patent  and 
the  letter  was  his  word  in  reply. 

The  sequel  to  this  friendly  letter  is  discovered  in  the 
action  of  the  patent  office  which  ten  days  later,  on  March 
10,  1849,  issued  a  patent  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Possibly  when 
the  Lincoln  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  are  opened 
next  year  we  will  hear  more  about  the  Webster  and 
Lincoln  contacts  and  especially  the  reason  why  Webster 
should  take  an  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  patent. 
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published  by  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

August  8,  1957 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Gerald: 

The  dope  you  asked  for  is  as  follows?  Report/of  the/ 
Commissioner  of  Patents/  For/  The  Year,  18 1#/  Part  if  Arts 
and  Manufactures*  Washington:  Office/PPrinters  to  House  of 
Reps»3  18 50.  Lincoln's  invention  is  described  on  p.  262. 

Latest  dope  department:  Bowlings  are  staying.  They 

shocked  everybody  by  asking  Dr.  K»  for  the  Taylor  apartment 

with  the  intention  of  selling  their  house*  They  came  by 
last  night  to  measurb  rooms, aetc* 

Also  Byno  is  staying*  He  was  all  lined  up  at  Eastern 
Ky.  State,  but  pressure  (last  minute  argument)  prevailed 
and  he  will  see  through  the  next  year. 

Nothing  else  new. 

Cordially, 


EDITORIAL  STAFF:  WILLIAM  E.  TAYLOR,  Editor-in-Chief,  ARNOLD  GATES,  Literary   Editor, 

Editorial  and  Business  Office         a.  e.  geldhof,  Round  Table  Editor. 
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No.  6,469 


A.   LINCOLN 
MANNER  OF  BUOYING  VESSELS 


Patented  May  22,  1849 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  interested  in  shallow  water 
navigation.  He  had  considerable  experience  as  a 
boatman  and  he  knew  of  the  many  vexations  and  delays 
caused  by  boats  being  stranded  for  days  at  a  time  on 
unseen  shoals  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Then,  too,  his  six 
years'  (1831-1837)  residence  at  New  Salem,  Illinois,  on 
the  Sangamon  River,  had  convinced  him  that  if  that 
stream  was  to  become  an  artery  of  travel  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  river  traffic  would  have  to  lift  themselves 
over  the  sand  bars,  so  to  speak,  by  their  own  bootstraps. 

This  lesson  was  further  demonstrated  in  1848  when 
Congressman  Lincoln  traveled  by  steamer  from  Buffalo 
to  Detroit.  Enroute,  the  Lake  Erie  steamer  became 
grounded  on  a  sand  bar.  The  captain,  applying  a  simple 
law  of  physics,  met  the  crisis.  He  ordered  all  hands  to 
force  barrels  under  the  side  of  the  ship  below  the  water 
line.  In  recalling  the  incident  it  was  said  that  "slowly 
but  surely  the  boat  began  to  rise."  Lincoln  watched  the 
entire  proceedings  intently  and  the  tradition  further 
relates  that  "taking  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  jacket, 
he  sat  down,  placed  it  on  top  of  his  high  hat  and  began 
to  make  some  sketches." 

Upon  reaching  home  Lincoln  determined  to  incorporate 
the  same  principle  he  had  seen  the  ship  captain  employ, 
in  an  apparatus  that  would  be  soundly  practicable  and 


readily  applicable.  He  secured  the  help  of  Walter  Davis, 
a  mechanic  who  had  a  wood  working  shop  near  the 
Lincoln-Herndon  law  office,  to  help  him  devise  a  carefully 
finished  model,  that  would  be  symmetrical  in  its  parts. 
Davis  had  materials  and  tools  and  he  assisted  Lincoln 
in  his  scientific  project.  The  device  was  ingenius  with 
an  odd  system  of  pulleys,  bellows,  poles  and  ropes.  Ap- 
parently Lincoln  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  eighteen  inch 
model,  whittling  on  it,  scraping  it  with  glass,  rubbing 
it  down  with  emery  paper  and  all  the  while  trying  to 
visualize  how  it  would  revolutionize  river  and  lake  navi- 
gation. The  finished  product  was  a  long  and  graceful 
river-boat,  through  whose  outer  decks,  from  stem  to 
stern,  on  both  sides,  were  inserted  vertical  poles  attached 
at  their  lower  ends  to  horizontal  bellows  running  beneath 
the  lower  guards  near  the  water.  Lincoln  estimated  that 
one  inch  of  the  lifting  power  of  his  model's  buoyant 
chambers  would  represent  one  foot  on  a  regular  size 
steamboat. 

Gaines  Paddock  of  Springfield  recalled  how  "Abraham 
Lincoln  came  into  John  Williams'  store  on  the  north  side 
of  the  square,  which  was  the  town's  loafing  place  and 
where  I  was  clerking  during  the  summer  and  stated 
that  he  believed  he  had  solved  the  problem.  He  declared 
the   Sangamon   River  was  navigable  and  told  us  all  to 


Patent  Office  model  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Walter  Davis  illustrating  the  method  of  lifting  vessels  over  shoals, 
patented  May  22,  1849,  Number  6,469.  Now  exhibited  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  See  Lincoln  Lore  Number  843, 
June  4,  1945. 


LINCOLN     LORE 


Scale  model  of  Lincoln's  invention  embodying  all  of  the  specifications  for  construction,  except  for  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  shaft  C  to  inflate  the  air  chambers.  From  the  Carl  W.  Schaefer  Collection. 


by  letter  patent.  During  my  former  residence  in  St. 
Louis,  I  had  made  myself  thoroughly  familiar  with  every- 
thing appertaining  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  flat-bottomed  steamboats  that  were  adapted  to  the 
shallow  rivers  of  our  Western  and  Southern  states,  and 
therefore,  I  was  able  speedily  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposed  improvement  of  that  class 
of  vessel  was  new  and  patentable,  and  I  so  informed 
him.  Thereupon  he  instructed  me  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary drawings  and  paper  and  prosecute  an  application 
for  a  patent  for  his  invention  at  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  I  complied  with  his  instructions  and  in  due  course 
of  proceedings  procured  for  him  a  patent  that  fully 
covered  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  improved 
steamboat.  The  identical  model  that  Mr.  Lincoln  brought 
to  my  office  can  be  seen  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  invention  provided  for  placing  under 
the  guards  of  the  boat,  buoyant  chambers,  expansible 
buoyant  chambers,  made  of  some  waterproof  material, 
with  the  parts  so  arranged  and  connected  with  the  en- 
gines that  when  the  boat  got  aground  the  whole  power 
of  the  boilers  could  be  exerted  to  depress  these  chambers, 
and  more  than  double  the  width  of  the  boat  and  of  course 
raise  the  boat  in  the  water.  Then  the  power  could  be 
applied  to  the  wheels  and  the  boat  could  again  go  on  its 
way  rejoicing." 

Robbins    asked    Lincoln   to   sign   a   copy    of   a   printed 

form  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Edmund 

Burke,  which  was   filed   on   March   10,   1849.   The   words 

printed  in  italics  were  filled  in  by  hand: 

"Application  for  Patent" 

on  an  Improved  Method  of  Lifting  Vessels  over  Shoals 

March  10,  1849 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

"The  Petition  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Springfield  in 
the  county  of  Sangamon  &  State  of  Illinois  Respectfully 
represents. 

"That  your  petitioner  has  invented,  a  new  and  improved 
manner  of  combining  adjustable  buoyant  chambers  with 
steam  boats  or  other  vessels  which  has  not,  as  he  verily 
believes  been  heretofore  used  or  known,  and  that  he  is 
desirous  that  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States  may 
be  granted  to  him  therefor,  securing  to  him  and  to  his 
legal  representatives,  the  exclusive  right  of  making  and 
using,  and  of  vending  to  others  the  privilege  to  make 
or  use,  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
of  Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  he  having 
paid  thirty  dollars  (Robbins  later  recalled  that  Lincoln 
paid  $50,  of  which  $20  may  have  been  the  patent  attor- 
ney's fee)  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
complied  with  other  provisions  of  the  said  Acts. 

"And  he  hereby  authorises  and  empowers  his  Agent 
and  Attorney,  Z.  C.  Robbins,  to  alter  or  modify  the  within 


specification  and  claim  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and 
to  receive  his  patent ;  and  also  to  receive  back  any  moneys 
which  he  may  be  entitled  to  withdraw,  and  to  receipt  for 
the  same. 

A.  Lincoln." 
The  required  oath  was  administered  by  I.  L.  Smith, 
a  justice  of  the  peace:  "On  this  10th,  day  of  March  18U9 
before  the  subscriber,  a  Jus  Peace  in  and  for  the  said 
county  personally  appeared  the  within  named  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  made  solemn  oath  according  to  law,  that 
he  believes  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor 
of  the  within  described  improved  ■manner  of  combining 
buoyant  chambers  with  steam  boats  or  other  vessels  and 
that  he  does  not  know  or  believe  that  the  same  has  been 
before  used  or  known;  and  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

/.  L.  Smith,  JP" 
(To  be  continued  in  the  February,  1958  issue.) 

McMurtry's  Speaking  Itinerary 

Amarillo,  Texas.  Jan.  8,  9,  10,  1958. 

El  Paso,  Jan.  13,  14. 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  16,  17. 

Corpus  Christi,  Jan.  20,  21. 

Houston,  Jan.  22,  23. 

Beaumont,  Jan.  24,  27. 

Dallas,  Jan.  28,  29. 

Fort  Worth,  Jan.  30,  31. 

-Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb.  6. 

-Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  8. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb.  10. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  11,  12. 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  13,  14. 

*Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  18,  19. 

Peoria,  Feb.  20,  21. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Feb.  25,  26,  27. 

Dayton,  March  3,  4. 

Columbus,  March  5,  6,  7. 

The  persons  who  might  be  interested  in  learning  of 
the  schedule  in  detail  in  the  various  cities  named  above, 
may  contact  the  general  agency  offices  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Company. 
"Special  engagements  not  arranged  by  general  agent. 

Specifications  and  Drawings 

Specifications  and  scale  drawings  forming  part  of 
Letters  patent  No.  6,469,  dated  May  22,  1849,  application 
filed  March  10,  1849,  Abraham  Lincoln,  manner  of  Buoy- 
ing Vessels,  may  be  secured  from  Department  of  Com- 
merce, United  States  Patent  Office,  Washington,  25, 
D.  C,  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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From  the  Meserve  Collection 

George   Bancroft 
From  an  original  negative  by  Brady 


UPRISING  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

It  is  the  priory  of  the  late  president  that  he  had  perfect  faith  in 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Whatever  there  was  of  truth  and 
faith  and  public  love  in  the  common  heart  broke  out  with  one  ex- 
pression. The  mighty  winds  blew  from  every  quarter  to  fan  the  flame 
of  the   sacred  and   unquenchable  fire. 

THE   WAR   A    WORLD-WIDE   WAR 

For  a  time  the  war  was  thought  to  be  confined  to  our  own  domestic 
affairs  ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  it  involved  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind ;  its  principles  and  causes  shook  the  politics  of  Europe  to  the 
center,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Pekin  divided  the  Governments  of  the 
world. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

But  its  Government  was  become  a  Government  of  land,  and  not  of 
men  ;  every  blade  of  grass  was  represented,  but  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  people. 

HER   SENTIMENTS 

They  had  not  one  word  of  sympathy  for  the  kind-hearted  poor 
man's  son  whom  America  had  choosen  for  her  chief ;  they  jeered  at 
his  large  hands  and  long  feet  and  ungainly  stature;  and  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  made  haste  to  send  word 
through  the  palaces  of  Europe  that  the  great  Republic  was  in  its 
agony,  that  the  Republic  was  no  more,  that  a  head-stone  was  all 
that  remained  due  by  the  law  of  nations  to  "the  late  Union." 
HER    POLICY 

The  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sustained  by  cheers, 
scoffed  at  the  thought  that  their  laws  could  be  amended  at  our  request 
so  as  to  preserve  real  neutrality  ;  and  to  remonstrances  now  owned 
to  have  been  just,  their  Secretary  answered  that  they  could  not 
change  their  laws  nd  infinitum. 

RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND 

.  .  .  but  the  best  bower  anchor  of  peace  was  the  working  class  of 
England,  who  suffered  most  from  our  civil  war,  but  who,  while  they 
brol  e  their  diminished  bread  in  sorrow,  always  encouraged  us  to 
persevere. 

NOTE:  "The  British  minister  in  Washington  thought  the  speech 
hostile  and  unfriendly,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  Lord  John 
Russell  called  at  the  American  Embassy  in  London  to  lodge  a  formal 
note  of  protest.  When  Russell  had  been  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Bancroft  told  Congress,  he  viewed  the  United 
States  as  'the  late  Union,'  and  he  had  made  haste  to  spread  his 
opinion  of  it  as  such  throughout  Europe,  hampering  Lincoln's  diplo- 
matic efforts  a  great  deal.  Adams  wrote  in  some  concern  to  the 
historian,  begging  him  to  explain  or  to  retract  his  remarks.  'As  for 
the  British,'  replied  Bancroft,  'if  he  had  heard  anything  which  dis- 
pleased him  he  had  only  himself  to  blame  ;  knowing  that  the  gentle- 
man might  be  present  at  the  session,  he  had  asked  Seward  to  request 
him  not  to  come.'  Citing  Russell's  own  official  correspondence  during 
1861  the  speaker  proved  that  the  Secretary  had  used  the  word  late' 
four  times  in  referring  to  the  Union,  and  with  a  touch  of  arrogance, 
he  told  Adams,  'Pray  send  Lord  Russell  a  copy  of  this  letter,  which 
he  is  at  liberty  to  publish,  and  I  consider  myself  equally  at  liberty 
to  publish  his  letter,  to  which  this  is  a  reply.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  from  Lord  Russell.'  "  Russel  B.  Nye:  The  Biography  of  George 
Bancroft,   page  234. 

FRANCE   AND   THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE 

The  policy  regarding  further  colonization  of  America  by  European 
Powers,  known  commonly  as  the  doctrine  of  Monroe,  had  its  origin 
in  France ;  and,  if  it  takes  any  man's  name,  should  bear  the  name 
of  Turgot. 

THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  AND  MEXICO 

.  .  .  word  was  brought  us,  in  the  moment  of  our  deepest  affliction, 
that  the  French  emperor,  moved  by  a  desire  to  erect  in  North 
American  a  buttress  for  imperialism,  would  transform  the  republic  of 
Mexico  into  a  seeundo-geniture  for  the  house  of  Hapsburg  ...  so 
that  the  imperial  system  of  Mexico,  which  was  forced  at  once  to 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  republic  by  adopting  it, 
could  prove  only  an  unremunerating  drain  on  the  French  treasury 
for   the   support   of   an    Austrian    adventurer. 


NOTE:  "Bancroft,  protested  the  Austrian  Minister  Baron  von 
Wydenbruck.  referred  to  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  as  an  'ad- 
venturer.' Was  it  not  true,  replied  the  State  Department  with  delicate 
irony,  that  in  1846  Austria  declared  itself  completely  uninterested  in 
Mexican  affairs."  Russel  B.  Nye:  The  Biography  of  George  Bancroft, 
page  234. 

THE   PERPETUITY   OF   REPUBLICAN    INSTITUTIONS 

A  free  State  once  truly  constituted  should  be  as  undying  as  its 
people  ;  the   republic  of  Mexico  must  rise  again. 

THE  POPE  OF  ROME  AND  THE  REBELLION 

The  blessing  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  on  the  head  of  Duke  Maximilian 
could  not  revive  in   the  nineteenth   century  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the   sixteenth  ;   and   the  result  is  only   a   new   proof  that  there  can   be 
no  prosperity   in   the  State   without    religious  freedom. 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 

The  President  was  led  along  by  the  greatness  of  their  self-sacrificing 

example  ;   and   as  a  child,   in   a   dark   night  on   a  rugged   way,   catches 

hold    of   the   hand   of   its    father    for   guidance   and    support,    he   clung 

fast  to  the  hand  of  the  people,  and  moved  calmly  through  the  gloom. 

THE  EMANCIPATION   PROCLAMATION 

After  vain  resistance,  Lincoln,  who  had  tried  to  solve  the  question 
by  gradual  emancipation,  by  colonization,  and  by  compensation,  at 
last  saw  that  slavery  must  be  abolished  or  the  Republic  must  die  ;  and 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1862,  he  wrote  liberty  on  the  banners  of 
the  armies. 

RUSSIA   AND   CHINA 

Russia,  whose  emperor  had  just  accomplished  one  of  the  grandest 
acts  in  the  course  of  time  by  raising  twenty  million  bondmen  into 
freeholders,  and  thus  assuring  the  growth  and  culture  of  a  Russian 
people,  remained  our  unwavering  friend.  From  the  oldest  abode  of 
civilization,  which  gave  the  first  example  of  an  imperial  government 
with  equality  among  the  people.  Prince  Kung,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  remembered  the  saying  of  Confucius,  that  we 
should  not  do  to  others  what  we  would  not  that  others  should  do  to 
us.  and  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  China  closed  its  ports  against 
the  war  ships   and   privateers  of  "the  seditious." 

CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  WAR 

The  war  continued,  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  anxious 
spectators.  Its  cares  weighed  heavily  on  Lincoln,  and  his  face  was 
plowed  with  the  furrows  of  thought  and  sadness.  With  malice  toward 
none,  free  from  the  spirit  of  revenge,  victory  made  him  importunate 
for  peace ;  and  his  enemies  never  doubted  his  word  or  despaired  of 
his   abounding  clemency. 

LINCOLN'S  ASSASSINATION 

And  at  the  moment  of  the  height  of  his  fame,  to  which  his  humility 
and   modesty  added   charms,   he   fell  by   the  hand  of  the  assassin  ;  and 
the   only   triumph   awarded    him   was   the  march    to  the   grave. 
THE   GREATNESS   OF   MAN 

Not  in  vain  has  Lincoln  lived,  for  he  has  helped  to  make  this 
Republic  an  example  of  justice,  with  no  caste  but  the  caste  of  hu- 
manity. 

THE  JUST   DIED  FOR  THE  UNJUST 

When  I  think  of  the  friends  I  have  lost  in  this  war — and  every 
one  who  hears  me  has,  like  myself,  lost  some  of  those  whom  he  most 
loved — there  is  no  consolation  to  be  derived  from  victims  on  the 
scaffold,  or  from  anything  but  the  established  union  of  the  regenerated 
nation. 

CHARACTER   OF    LINCOLN 

The  habits  of  his  mind  were  those  of  meditation  and  inward 
thought,  rather  than  of  action.  He  excelled  in  logical  statement, 
more  than  in  executive  ability.  He  reasoned  clearly,  his  reflective 
judgment  was  good,  and  his  purposes  were  fixed  ;  but,  like  the  Hamlet 
of  his  only  poet,  his  will  was  tardy  in  action  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
and  not  from  humility  or  tenderness  of  feeling,  he  sometimes  deplored 
that  the  duty  which  devolved  on  him  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
another.  He  was  skillful  in  analysis  ;  discerned  with  precision  the 
centra]  idea  on  which  a  question  turned,  and  knew  how  to  disengage 
it  and  present  it  bv  itself  in  a  few  homely,  strong  old  English  words 
that  would  be  intelligible  to  all.  He  delighted  to  express  his  opinions 
by  an  apothegm,  illustrate  them  by  a  parable,  or  drive  them  home 
by  a  story. 

PALMERSTON    AND   LINCOLN 

Palmerston  is  a  shining  example  of  the  ablest  of  a  cultivated 
aristocracy  ;  Lincoln  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  institutions  where  the 
laboring  man  shares  and  assists  to  form  the  great  ideas  and  designs 
of  his  country. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  sum  of  all.  the  hand  of  Lincoln  raised  the  flag  ;  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  the  hero  of  the  war ;  and  therefore  the  result  is  a 
new   era  of  republicanism. 

The  memorial  service  which  began  at  12:30  p.m.  came 
to  an  end  at  3:25  p.m.  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate  gave  the  benediction.  Then  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  preceded  by  the  president  pro  tempore, 
retired  from  the  Hall  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
called  the  House  of  Representatives  to  order.  Mr.  Wash- 
burne,  of  Illinois,  presented  the  only  item  of  the  agenda; 
a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Hon.  George  Bancroft  for  "the 
appropriate  memorial  address"  and  "that  he  be  requested 
to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication."  And  then,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Washburne  of  Illinois  (at  3:35  o'clock)  the  House 
adjourned. 

A.  Lincoln 
Manner  of  Buoying  Vessels 

(Continued  from   the  January,   1958   Issue) 

The  specifications  for  Lincoln's  patent  follow: 

"To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

"Be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Springfield, 
in  the  County  of  Sangamon,  in  the  State  of  Illinois  have 
invented  a  new  and  improved  manner  of  combining  ad- 


LINCOLN     LORE 


justable  buoyant  air  chambers  with  a  steamboat  or  other 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their  draught  of  water 
to  be  readily  lessened  to  enable  them  to  pass  over  bars, 
or  through  shallow  water,  without  discharging  their 
cargoes;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  the  following  to  be  a 
full,  clear,  and  exact  description  thereof,  reference  being 
had  to  the  accompanying  drawings  making  a  part  of 
this  specification.  Similar  letters  indicate  like  parts  in 
all  the  figures. 

"The  buoyant  chambers  A,  A,  which  I  employ,  are 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  expanded 
so  as  to  hold  a  large  volume  of  air  when  required  for 
use,  and  can  be  contracted,  into  a  very  small  space  and 
safely  secured  as  soon  as  their  services  can  be  dispensed 
with. 

"Fig.  1,  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  vessel  with  the  buoyant 
chambers  combined  therewith  expanded; 

"Fig.  2,  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  same  with  the 
buoyant  chambers  contracted. 

"Fig.  3,  is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  through  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  buoyant  chambers,  and  the  box  B, 
for  receiving  it  when  contracted,  which  is  secured  to 
the  lower  guard  of  the  vessel. 

"The  top  g,  and  bottom  h,  of  each  buoyant  chamber, 
is  composed  of  plank  or  metal,  of  suitable  strength  and 
stiffness,  and  the  flexible  sides  and  ends  of  the  chambers, 
are  composed  of  india-rubber  cloth,  or  other  suitable 
water-proof  fabric,  securely  united  to  the  edges  and  ends 
of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  chambers. 

"The  sides  of  the  chambers  may  be  stayed  and  sup- 
ported centrally  by  a  frame  k,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  or  as 
many  stays  may  be  combined  with  them  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  them  the  requisite  fullness  and  strength 
when  expanded. 

"The  buoyant  chambers  are  suspended  and  operated 
as  follows:  A  suitable  number  of  vertical  shafts  or  spars 
D,  D,  are  combined  with  each  of  the  chambers,  as  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  2  and  3,  to  wit:  The  shafts  work  freely 
in  apertures  formed  in  the  upper  sides  of  the  chambers, 
and  their  lower  ends  are  permanently  secured  to  the 
under  sides  of  the  chambers:  The  vertical  shafts  or 
spars  (D,  D,)  pass  up  through  the  top  of  the  boxes  B,  B, 
on  the  lower  guards  of  the  vessel,  and  then  through  its 
upper  guards,  or  some  other  suitable  support,  to  keep 
them  in  a  vertical  position. 

"The  vertical  shafts  (D,  D,)  are  connected  to  the  main 
shaft  C,  which  passes  longitudinally  through  the  centre 
of  the  vessel — just  below  its  upper  deck — by  endless 
ropes  /,  /,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2 :  The  said  ropes,  /,  /, 
•being  wound  several  times  around  the  main  shaft  C, 
then  passing  outwards  over  sheaves  or  rollers  attached 
to  the  upper  deck  or  guards  of  the  vessel,  from  which 
they  descend  along  the  inner  sides  of  the  vertical  shafts 
or  spars  D,  D,  to  sheaves  or  rollers  connected  to  the 
boxes  B,  B,  and  then  rise  to  the  main  shaft  (C,)   again. 

"The  ropes,  /,  /,  are  connected  to  the  vertical  shafts 
at  i,  i,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  It  will  therefore  be 
perceived  that  by  turning  the  main  shaft  C,  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  bouyant  chambers  will  be  expanded  into  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  and  by  turning  the  shaft  in 
and  opposite  direction,  the  chambers  will  be  contracted 
into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

"In  Fig.  3,  e,e,  are  check  ropes,  made  fast  to  the  tops 
of  the  boxes  B,  B,  and  to  the  upper  sides  of  the  bouyant 
chambers;  which  ropes  catch  and  retain  the  upper  sides 
of  the  chambers  when  lower  sides  are  forced  down,  and 
cause  the  chambers  to  be  expanded  to  their  full  capacity. 
By  varying  the  length  of  the  check  ropes,  the  depth  of 
immersion  of  the  bouyant  chambers  can  be  governed. 
A  suitable  number  of  openings  m,  m,  are  formed  in  the 
upper  sides  of  the  buoyant  chambers,  for  the  admission 
and  emission  of  air  when  the  chambers  are  expanded 
and  contracted. 

"The  ropes  /,  /,  that  connect  the  main  shaft  C,  with 
the  shafts  or  spars  D,  D,  (rising  from  the  buoyant 
chambers,)  may  be  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  any 
direction  that  may  be  deemed  best,  and  that  will  least 
incommode  the  deck  of  the  vessel;  or  other  mechanical 
means  may  be  employed  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  main  shaft  and  the  buoyant  chambers, 
if  it  should  be  found  expedient. 

"I  shall  generally  make  the  main  shaft  C,  in  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  corresponding  pairs  of  buoyant 
chambers,  so  that  by  coupling  the  sections  of  the  shaft 


together,  the  whole  of  the  chambers  can  be  expanded 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  disconnecting  them,  either  pair 
of  chambers  can  be  expanded,  separately  from  the  others 
as  circumstances  may  require. 

"The  buoyant  chambers  may  be  operated  by  the  power 
of  the  steam  engine  applied  to  the  main  shaft  C,  in  any 
convenient  manner,  or  by  man  power. 

"Where  the  guards  of  a  vessel  are  very  high  above 
the  water,  the  boxes  B,  B,  for  the  reception  of  the  buoy- 
ant chambers  when  contracted,  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  chambers  be  contracted  by  drawing  them  against 
the  under  side  of  the  guards.  Or,  protecting  cases  may 
be  secured  to  the  under  sides  of  the  guards  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  buoyant  chambers  when  contracted. 

"When  it  is  desired  to  combine  my  expansible  buoyant 
chambers  with  vessels  which  have  no  projecting  guards; 
shelves  or  cases  must  be  strongly  secured  to  their  sides 
for  the  reception  of  the  buoyant  chambers. 

"I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  limit  myself  to  any  particular  mechanical  ar- 
rangement, in  combining  expansible  buoyant  chambers 
with  a  vessel,  but  shall  vary  the  same  as  I  may  deem 
expedient,  whilst  I  attain  the  same  end  by  substantially 
the  same  means. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  expansible  buoy- 
ant chambers  placed  at  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  with  the 
main  shaft  or  shafts  C,  by  means  of  the  sliding  spars 
or  shafts  D,  which  pass  down  through  the  buoyant 
chambers  and  are  made  fast  to  their  bottoms,  and  the 
series  of  ropes  and  pullies,  or  their  equivalents,  in  such 
a  manner  that  by  turning  the  main  shaft  or  shafts  in 
one  direction,  the  buoyant  chambers  will  be  forced  down- 
wards into  the  water  and  at  the  same  time  expanded 
and  filled  with  air  for  buoying  up  the  vessel  by  the  dis- 
placement of  water;  and  by  turning  the  shaft  in  an 
opposite  direction,  the  buoyant  chambers  will  be  con- 
tracted into  a  small  space  and  secured  against  injury. 

A.  Lincoln. 
Witness: 

Z.  C.  Bobbins, 
H.  H.  Sylvester." 

The  original  Lincoln  model  does  not  embody  all  of  the 
features  noted  in  the  specifications.  For  example,  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  original  model  for  the  applica- 
tion of  "the  power  of  the  steam  engine  applied  to  the 
main  shaft  C,"  to  expand  the  buoyant  chambers.  Like- 
wise, the  boxes  B,  B,  for  the  reception  of  the  buoyant 
chambers  when  contracted,  do  not  appear  on  Lincoln's 
original  model.  However,  Lincoln  explained  that  the 
buoyant  chambers  could  be  expanded  manually  and  that 
boxes  for  the  buoyant  chambers  could  be  dispensed  with 
if  they  were  contracted  and  drawn  against  the  under 
side  of  the  guards. 

The  specifications  for  Lincoln's  patent  were  published 
in  1850  in  the  "Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
for  The  Year  1849.  Part  I,  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
Washington:  Office  of  printers  to  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 1850."  Lincoln's  invention  is  described  on  page 
262. 

Lincoln's  patent  was  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years, 
expiring  in  the  year  1863,  without  renewal.  For  a  period 
of  time  the  "western  steamboat"  was  exhibited  by  the 
patent  office,  in  a  case  designated  as  "Marine",  and 
when  Lincoln  was  installed  as  the  Sixteenth  President 
it  is  related  that  he  had  a  messenger  locate  the  model 
and  bring  it  to  the  White  House.  Perhaps  Lincoln  derived 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  seeing  once  against  the  model 
and  exhibiting  it  before  his  friends.  Later  it  was  placed 
more  conspicuously  on  exhibit  in  what  was  then  known 
as  the  "Washington  Case"  at  the  patent  office.  Today 
the  ship  model  is  prominently  displayed  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

When  Lincoln  applied  for  this  patent  the  best  mode 
of  travel  was  by  boat  and  the  population  of  the  nation 
was  largely  centered  along  the  narrow  fringe  of  the 
ocean  and  on  navigable  rivers.  Railroads  soon  diverted 
traffic  from  the  rivers,  and  Lincoln  got  involved  deeper 
than  ever  into  law  and  politics.  Attorney  Z.  C.  Robbins 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Lincoln  never  received  as  much 
as  a  dollar  for  his  patent  number  6,469  "Improved 
Method  of  Lifting  Vessels  Over  Shoals." 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

CONNECTICUT     STATE     LIBRARY 
Capitol    Avenue        ■        Hartford    15,    Connecticut 

January  31,  1958 


r 
Dr. R.Gerald  McMurtry,  Editor 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Dr.McMurtry: 

We  read  with  interest  the  January 
issue  of  "Lincoln  Lore."  The  Daniel  Webster  letter 
reproduced  on  page  2  is  o§  special  interest.  We 
note  that  you  interpret  the  first  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  Eubank  is  yet  in  the  South." 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  it  reads: 

"Mr  Ewbank  is  yet  in  doubt." 

That  throws  a  different  construction  on  itl  Just  a 
minor  matter,  perhaps,  but  we  want  to  call  it  to 
your  attention  in  the  interests  of  accuracy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  C.  SALE 
State  Librarian 


~~?2        ■       -         <rr~~ 
f4*^*~~-*. 

Mrs.H.L.Hartman,  Chief 
Dept.of  Local  History  and  Genealogy 


February  10,  1958 


Mrs.  H.  L.  Hartman 

Chief  Department  of 

Local  History  and  Genealogy 

Connecticut  State  Library 

Capitol  Avenue 

Hartford  15,  Connecticut 

Dear  Mrs.  Hartman: 

Thank  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  Daniel  Webster 
letter  which  is  reproduced  on  page  2  of  the  January  1958  issue  of 
Lincoln  Lore. 

It  now  appears  quite  obvious  that  "in  the  South"  should 
rather  be  "in  doubt." 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)  Margaret  Moellering 
MM:hw 


/^American Weekly   February  9,  195s 


Lincoln   (•«.  footnote)  and  , he  ship  m«de«,  now  in  .he   S.ni.h.onian,  he  .en,   wiu/h 


i*   putenl   req 


By  FRA\K  OltOOM    K1IC  i> 

-  I^VEOTOR 


He  never  made  a  nickel  on  a  device  now  used  by  all  modern  submarines 


One  day  soon  the  Skipjack,  our  newest  and  most 
versatile  nuclear  submarine,  will  begin  to  sur- 
face from  her  maiden  plunge.  As  her  skipper  gives 
the  signal  to  empty  her  tanks  of  water,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  or  any  member  of  the  crew  will  realize 
that  the  Skipjack,  like  a  long  line  of  her  undersea 
forebears,  is  operating  on  a  principle  invented 
and  patented  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  no  mechanical  genius,  but  anything 
that  required  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  always 
interested  him.  In  September  of  1848  he  was  re- 
turning through  the  Erie  Canal  from  a  stumping 
trip  to  New  England  and  stopped  off  to  see  Niagara 
Falls.  Shortly  after  his  steamer  left  the  resort  it 
stranded  on  a  sandbar. 

Lincoln  watched  with  fascination  while  the 
crew  brought  out  empty  casks  from  the  hold,  sealed 
them  and  fqrced  them  under  the  hull.  It  was  a 
slow,  laborious  process,  but  eventually  the  buoyancy 
of  the  casks  lifted  the  boat  off  the  bar. 

Inspired  by  the  amazing  mechanical  progress 
he  had  just  been  observing  in  industrial  New  Eng- 
land, Lincoln  hit  upon  a  much  more  efficient  method 
of  arriving  at  the  same  degree  of  buoyancy.  As 
soon  as  he  got  back  to  Springfield  he  turned  a 
corner  of  his  law  office  into  a  work  bench  and  be- 
gan to  whittle  out  a  wooden  model  of  a  steamship. 


His  conception  differed  from  the  ordinary  boats 
of  the  day  in  that  it  carried  its  drinking  water  in 
tanks  and  also  used  water  tanks  in  lieu  of  ballast. 
If  his  craft  got  stuck,  pumps  would  empty  the  tanks 
and  increase  the  buoyancy. 

"I  expect  great  things  of  this,"  Lincoln  told  his 
law  partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  who  was  not 
particularly  impressed.  When  the  model  was  com- 
pleted Lincoln  made  a  sketch  and  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  workings  for  his  patent  application.  He 
was  granted  Patent  No.  6469,  thereby  becoming — 
eventually,  of  course — the  only  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have   received  a  patent. 

Boatbuilders  of  the  day  stubbornly  resisted  any 
such  new-fangled  idea,  and  neither  fame  nor 
fortune  resulted  from  the  invention,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  submarine  builders  found  Lincoln's 
air-or-water  tanks  indispensable.  Today  all  sub- 
marines use  this  principle. 

Although  his  invention  was  a  flop  temporarily, 
Lincoln  was  asked  to  give  a  lecture  on  "Discoveries 
and  Inventions"  (admission  25  cents)  for  the 
Springfield  Library  Association.  In  it  he  observed 
that  the  patent  system  of  the  United  States  "added 
the  fuel  of  incentive  to  the  fire  of  genius." 

Then  he  humorously  remarked  that  "man's  first 


discovery  was  the  fact  that  he  was  naked;  and  his 
first  invention  was  the  fig-leaf  apron." 

As  President,  Lincoln  was  more  than  ever  in- 
volved with  inventions.  Every  mechanic  in  the 
North  seemed  to  be  trying  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  by  inventing  the  "ultimate  weapon."  Lincoln 
personally  investigated  more  than  200  proposals, 
and  his  comments^ were  usually  constructive. 

He  frequently*  participated  in  tests  of  new  or 
improved  ordnance.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  test-firing  a  new  type  of  Spencer 
carbine  and  remarked  that  he  thought  he  could 
make  a  better  sight  for  it,  whereupon  he  sat  down 
and  whittled  one  out  of  wood.    He  is  credited  with 


sponsoring  balloons  for  military  observations. 

When  the  government  was  testing  a  new  rocket, 
Lincoln  moved  to  observe  all  the  details.  As  in 
another  important  test  of  recent  memory,  this 
rocket  failed  to  leave  its  launcher  and  exploded. 
If  the  blast  had  been  much  nearer  the  man  whose 
149th  birthday  is  *>eing  observed  next  Wednesday, 
history  would  have  had  to  be  rewritten.  -^  •< 

►  Thi»  photograph  of  Lincoln  wis  taken  by  Alexander  Hosier  in  I860  In 
Springfield.  Illinou.  at  a  Presidential  campaign  portrait.  It  ii  the  like- 
ness which  introduced  Lincoln  to  the  nation.  This  print  is  made  trom  a 
duplicate  glass  negative  owned  by  King  V.  Hostlck  of  Springfield,  who 
discovered   it   in    1952  and   copyrighted   it  in   1956. 
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10/  The  full  text  appears  in  2  Coll.  Wks.  115-116. 

11/  Woldman,  fn.  1  supra,  p. 10. 

12/  Frank  A.  Golder,  Russian -American  Relations  during  the  Crimean  War, 
31  Am.  Hist.  Rev.  k6K(l925-26). 

LINCOLN  ON  THE  PATENT  SYSTEM 


Editor's  note;  The  United  States  Patent  Office  has  the  original  patent  file 
of  the  Lincoln  patent  No.  6,k&9   for  a  Device  for  Buoying  Vessels  over  Shoals. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Editor  Emeritus  Bert  Sheldon,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Watson,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Norwig  of  his  office, 
the  following  article  was  prepared  in  October  1953  concerning  a  statement  by 
Lincoln  on  the  patent  system. 

*     ¥t  ¥r 

"The  Patent  System  Added  the  Fuel  of  Interest 
to  the  Fire  of  Genius."  —  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  classic  statement  by  Lincoln  is  probably  the  most  widely  quoted  state- 
ment of  anyone  concerning  the  United  States  Patent  System.  It  is  frequently  used 
in  lectures  and  speeches  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  discuss  patents,  inventions, 
or  the  Patent  Office.  It  may  be  found  in  articles  relating  to  politics,  economies, 
or  industrial  property,  and  probably  can  be  found  in  statements  of  i/itnesses  who 
have  appeared  before  Congressional  committees  dealing  with  the  subject  of  patent 
legislation. 

The  inscription  chiseled  in  the  stone  above  the  west  entrance  to  the  Patent 
Office  on  15th  Street,  N.W.,  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  another  rather  permanent 
repetition  of  the  Lincoln  statement.  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a 
Lecture  on  Discoveries,  Inventions  and  Improvements,  made  by  Lincoln  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  February  22,  1859«  The  complete  passage  showing  the  statement  under- 
lined reads  as  follows: 

"Next  came  the  patent  laws.  These  began  in  England  in  l62k}   and  in  this 
country  with  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  Before  then,  any  man 
might  instantly  use  what  another  man  had  invented,  so  that  the  inventor 
had  no  special  advantage  from  his  invention.  The  patent  system  changed 
this,  secured  to  the  inventor  for  a  limited  time  exclusive  use  of  his  in- 
vention and  added  the  fuel  of  interest  to  thei  fire  of  genius  in  the  dis- 
covery and  production  of  new  and  useful  things." 

Articles  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office  Society  indicate  that 
Lincoln  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  general  subject  of  invention.  In  1858  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Senate,  and  while  he  won  fame  by  his  speeches  during  the  election 
campaign,  he  was  not  elected.  His  funds  were  very  low  at  this  time,  so  he  decided 
to  try  lecturing  in  order  to  raise  some  money.  He  chose  the  subject  of  "invention" 
and  the  now  historical  statement  apparently  was  made  in  l859«  However,  he  probably 
made  more  than  one  talk  on  inventions,  since  a  lecture  entitled  "Discoveries  and  ' 
Inventions,"  printed  in  the  Sunset  Magazine  in  1909,  and  reprinted  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Patent  Office  Society,  in  May  1928,  is  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  i860. 

The  title  page  of  "The  Story  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  1790  -  1956" 
also  uses  Lincoln's  statement  along  with  companion  statements  on  the  value  of  the 
patent  system  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
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Lincoln  is  the  only  person  who  obtained  a  United  States  patent,  and  also  was 
President.  This  fact,  along  with  Ms  obvious  interest  in  inventions,  and  the 
recorded  references  to  his  activities  as  a  lawyer  handling  patent  litigation  is  a 
phase  of  his  life  seldom  discussed  or  written  about.  Goldsmith  in  his  article  on 
Lincoln  in  the  January  1938  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office  Society  sums  up  this  phase 
in  the  final  paragraph  in  the  following  words: 

"Lincoln  may  have  been  unsuccessful  as  an  inventor,  equally  so  as  a  patent 
lawyer.  But  his  failures  never  led  him  to  lose  faith  in  the  Patent  System 
or  in  invention  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  and  the  driving  force  of  progress. 
The  picture  of  Lincoln  the  inventor  and  patent  lawyer,  reflects  anew  the 
qualities  in  the  man  which  have  placed  him  among  our  country's  greatest 
figures." 

ADVANCE  PUBLICATION  NOTICE  BY  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 
OP  BOOK  BY  VICTOR  SEARCHER  ON 

"Lincoln Ts  Journey  to  Greatness" 

This  clothbound  book  will  be  published  on  April  25,  i960  and  will  sell  for 
$^.95»  This  book  is  a  factual  re-creation  of  President-elect  Lincoln's  dramatic 
twelve-day  inaugural  trip  from  Springfield,  Illinois  to  the  White  House. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  Editor  Emeritus,  Carlton  J.  Corliss,  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  following  synopsis : 

On  the  rainy  morning  of  February  11,  l86l,  Abraham  Lincoln  bade  farewell  to 
his  beloved  Springfield  and  began  one  of  the  least  known  but  most  dramatic  periods 
of  his  life.  He  was  about  to  make  a  long  cross-country  twelve-day  trip  to  Washing- 
ton for  his  first  inaugural.  It  was  not  to  be  a  simple  journey  from  one  place  to 
another.  Lincoln  meant  to  stop  at  every  crossroad  and  city  to  meet  the  people,  to 
gauge  the  direction  and  depth  of  their  passion  as  citizens  of  a  divided  and  em- 
bittered Republic • . • 

Until  now  there  never  has  been  a  complete,  detailed  and  authentic  account  of 
this  important  trip  and  its  far-reaching  events. 

The  trip  is  re-created  exactly  as  it  happened.  Nothing  is  surmised.  Every 
bit  of  the  exciting  narrative  is  solid  fact  culled  from  authoritative  sources, 
contemporary  newspapers,  original  documents.  Lincoln's  speeches  are  preserved 
verbatim.  We  see  his  motivations;  his  reactions  to  the  vast  enthusiastic  crowds; 
his  political  sagacity  and  native  wisdom  and  sincerity.  Above  all,  we  watch 
Abraham  Lincoln  leave  Springfield,  a  private  citizen. . .and  arrive  in  Washington 
a  statesman  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  "this  Union,  under  God." 

BOOK  REVIEW 

BY  ELDEN  E.  "JOSH"  BILLINGS 

The  Web  of  Conspiracy.  By  Theodore  Roscoe.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
Prentice  Hall  (1959),  562  pp.,  $10.00. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  unravel  the  mystery  connected  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Official  government  suppression  of  significant  facts, 
curious  (to  say  the  least)  government  policy,  myths  and  legends  have  obscured  the 
real  facts  behind  Booth's  crime.  Roscoe  has  wended  his  way  skillfully  through 
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A  coffin  for  someone  who  may  not 
be  dead  and  a  pigeon-startler  are 
among  the  more  than  500  miniature 
inventions  that  can  be  seen  today 
through  April  1  at  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum,  2  East  91st  Street. 

The  items  are  working  models  of 
new  or  improved  devices;  inventors 
were  required  to  send  them  along 
with  applications  to  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  between  1836  and  1880. 

So  one  fellow  sent  a  coffin  with  ven- 
tilation holes  in  the  lid,  just  in  case  its 
inhabitant  turned  out  to  be  only  tem- 
porarily in  repose.  A  string  tied  to  the 
body's  wrist  is  connected  to  a  bell  to 
signal  the  situation. 

Other  items  include  a  rocker  with  a 
music  box  inside,  a  device  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  lifting  boats  over 
shoals,  "ice"  skates  with  wide  blades 
for  skating  in  living  rooms,  and  a 
square  box  that  opens  up  into  a  com- 
bination bed,  chair,  table  and  night 
stand. 

Admission:  $2  ($1  for  students  and 
people  over  65  years  old;  children 
under  12  years  old  free;  everybody 
free  on  Tuesdays  from  5  to  9  P.M.). 
Information:  860-6898. 


i>^  Magnetic! 

Firmly  holds  bits 

and  screws. 

Kit  features: 

•  Magnetic  Screwdriver    •  2  Posidnv  Bits 

•  4  Phillips  Bits  •  5  Allen  Head  Bits 

•  6  Torx'    Bits  •  5  Slotted  Bits 

•  4  Square  Recess  Bits 

•  1/4"  Socket  Drive  Adapter 

•  1/4"  Magnetic  Bit  Holder  (tor  use  with 
variable  speed  electric  hand  drill  or 
power  hand  driver) 

•  Set  box  organizer  with  lifetime  hinged  lid 

Order  today!  No  risk,  money  back  guarantee. 

Dept.  M171,  100  E-  Liberty  St. 
Louisville,  KY  40202 

Yes.  Plese  send  me  FIX-IT-KIT(s)  <s  S24.88  each. 

s 


For 

auto,  RV, 

appliance 

and 

general 

repairs 


TOOISetc. 


Check 
VISA 


_  Money  Order 
0  MasterCard 


V 


Expires 


Signature 


Qty  I     ) 
5%  KY 

Sales  Tax 

Shipping 

Handling 

Total 


2.50 


Nairn 


c  tv 


State 


Zip 


Order  by  Phone  1-800-233-1133 


Microflame 
Gas  Torches 

For  Father's  Day 

Quality  heating,  soldering  and  silver-brazing 
tools  tor  the  hobbyist  and  craftsperson . . 
Miniature  Gas  Torch 
The  original  Micro- 
flame  With  the  fine-  ■' 
point  flame.  Provides^ 
instantaneous  and 
precise  heat,  only 
where  it  is  needed.         T"  .  j"& 


Super  Cub  Torch 

A  mini-blowtorch 
small  and  light 
enough  to  fit  in  a 
pocket  or  purse,  yet 


<&m 


and  localized  flame,      v 

still  packs  quite  a 

punch.  J«^WBg3i«r 

Dragon  Torch 

The  new  and  unique 
"flame  action"  lever, 
gives  the  user  imme-       ^ 


trol  of  the  high 
temperature  flame. . 

...  Designed  for  creative  metal  work  as  well 
as  for  minor  repairs  in  the  home,  shop, 
office,  lab  or  field. 


Microflame,  Inc. 

3724  Oregon  Ave.  So. 
Minneapolis,  MN  55426 
612/935-3777 


PATENTLY  UNUSUAL 


Now  They  Belong  IbThe  Ages, 


Abe  Lincoln's  patent  model  for  a  new  riverboat. 


Imagine,  if  y°u  will,  a  young  lawyer 
named  Abe  Lincoln  sitting  before 
the  fire  whittling  a  piece  of  pine.  With 
store-bought  dowels  and  tiny  scraps  of 
wood,  he  fashions  the  body  of  a  minia- 
ture riverboat.  For  Lincoln,  and  hun- 
dreds of  19th  century  inventors,  such 
whittling  was  not  just  a  hobby. 

From  1836  until   1880,  the  United 
States    Patent    Office    required    every 


&*r4*Jc ' 


turned  in  a  model  of  his  steam  engine 
and  pump  system.  His  model  called  for 
a  conical  valve  in  the  pump,  but  in  the 
patent  application,  Westinghouse,  fa- 
ther of  the  appliance  and  engineering 
company  that  bears  his  name  today, 
reserved  the  right  to  go  with  a  cylindri- 
cal valve  instead.  A  cylindrical  valve,  he 
noted,  might  be  more  efficient.  Indeed, 
it  eventually  became  the  standard 
shape  for  such  valves. 

John  Leedy,  who  was  granted  over  a 
score  of  patents  during  the  Civil  War, 
introduced  a  patent  model  for  a  sugar 
evaporator  in  1862.  There  was  a  short- 
age of  sugar  in  the  North  back  in  those 
days,  and  his  evaporator  was  designed 


The  Westinghouse  pump,  patented  in  1870, 
looked  ahead  to  efficient  cylindrical  valves. 


inventor  to  submit  a  scale  model  with 
his  patent  application.  Lost  records  and 
passing  centuries  have  made  it  difficult 
to  state  the  exact  number  of  patent 
models  built  in  those  years,  but  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  50,000  draws  few 
arguments.  Today,  fewer  than  1,000  of 
these  models  are  accounted  for,  about 
500  of  which  are  on  exhibit  this  spring 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Coo- 
per-Hewitt Museum  in  New  York 
City. 

Lincoln's  1849  model  of  a  steamboat 
contained  tall,  thin  air-filled  "buoyant 
chambers."  When  the  piston  in  the 
buoyant  chamber  moved  down,  it 
would  drive  air  out,  causing  Lincoln's 
boat  to  sit  higher  in  the  water  and  pass 
over  sand  bars.  A  production  model 
was  never  constructed. 

In      1870,      George     Westinghouse 

°HOTOS  BY  KIM  NIELSEN 


John    Leeoys   sugar   evaporator   was   to 
overcome  a  Civil  War  whiskey  shortage. 


to  draw  the  sweetener  from  sorghum 
for  the  efficient  manufacture  of  whis- 
key. 

If  you  think  you've  come  across  an 
old  patent  model,  send  me  a  photo- 
graph and  a  brief  description  and  we'll 
try  to  verify  it  for  you.  The  Smithsonian 
would  be  interested  in  your  find. 

— Dennis  Eskow 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

POPULAR  MECHANICS 


MAY  19S4 
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Did  you  know? 
Lincoln  had  a  patent 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  only 
U.S.  President  to  obtain  a  patent. 
His  Patent  Number  6964  was  for 
a  flotation  device  to  lift  ships 
through  shallow  waters. 

As  she  followed  progress  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Risk 
Management  patent  application, 
Judy  Davis,  Law,  researched 
President  Lincoln's  patent  in 
books  by  Mark  Neely,  director  of 
The  Lincoln  Museum. 

"Neely  writes  "President 
Lincoln  had  a  very  inquisitive 
mind  and  natural  aptitude  for 
innovation.  His  invention  has 
never  been  put  on  any  boat  so 
far  as  known,  but  his  ingenious 
idea  may  have  inspired  modern 
submarine  technology." 

'The  LNRM  patent  was  issued 
after  nearly  two  years  of  exami- 
nation by  the  Patent  Office.  This 
is  about  two  years  sooner  than  it 
would  have  been  issued  had  we 
not  asked  the  Patent  Office  to 
put  it  on  an  expedited  track  for 
review. 

"President  Lincoln's  attorney 
filed  for  a  patent  on  March  10, 
1849.  The  patent  was  issued  on 
May  22,  1849,  approximately  two 
months  after  filing.  Lincoln  paid  a 
total  of  $50  in  fees  —  $30  for 
patent  filing  fees  and  $20  for 


Judy  Davis 

attorney's  fees.  Today,  the  filing 
and  attorney's  fees  together  can 
total  $10,000  to  $20,000,  not 
including  internal  staff  time," 
Davis  said. 

"Although  the  timing  and  fees 
have  changed  over  the  years, 
the  innovative  spirit  of  Lincoln  is 
carried  on  by  the  company  that 
bears  his  name,"  Davis  added. 


This  charcoal  sketch 
by  an  unknown  artist 
is  from  The  Lincoln 
Museum. 
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A  cafe  at  BHS 


Tuesday,  May  11,1 999 
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"new  and  improved  manner  of  combining  adjustable  buoyant  chambers  with  steamboats  or  other  vessels"  was  the  title  of  Lincoln's  patent,  the  plan  for  which  is  illustrated  above. 


Lincoln 


atent 


By  JAMES  KEERAN 

Pantagraph  staff 

A  t  is  quite  possible  that  a  day  150  years  ago  this  month  was 
among  the  happiest  days  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Surely  the  days  his  children  were  born  would  be  included 
in  that  list,  perhaps  even  the  day  he  was  married,  although 
he  seemed  to  have  been  something  of  a  reluctant  suitor  and 
more  than  one  historian  has  suggested  that  Mary  Todd  may 
have  worked  her  feminine  wiles  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
wedding  sooner  than  he  may  have  liked. 

But  even  the  casual  student  of  the  16th  president  knows 
he  was  interested  in  many  things  and  that  he  thought 
deeply  on  a  wide  range  of  ideas. 

So  it  isn't  much  of  a  leap  to  imagine  that  May  22, 1849,  the 
day  Abraham  Lincoln  was  granted  a  patent  for  his  "new 
and  improved  manner  of  combining  adjustable  buoyant 
chambers  with  steamboats  or  other  vessels"  was  a  very  hap- 
py one  for  him. 

That  happiness  now  has  carried  over  to  Jane  Running, 
patent  and  trademark  librarian  at  the  Illinois  State  Library, 
because  she  has  procured  the  official  recreation  of  the  mod- 
el of  Lincoln's  invention  on  loan  from  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  public  display  at  the  state 
library  in  Springfield. 

The  story  of  how  Lincoln  came  to  invent  something,  and 
subsequently  become  the  only  American  president  ever  to 
be  granted  a  patent,  may  have  begun  when  he  lived  in  New 
Salem  and  watched  as  men  freed  boats  stuck  on  sandbars  in 
the  Sangamon  River,  a  laborious  process  of  unloading  cargo 
and  passengers,  and  shifting  the  weight  of  what  was  left 
aboard  until  the  stuck  boat  floated  free. 

Many  years  later,  between  sessions  of  Lincoln's  only  term  in 
Congress,  he  and  Mary  and  John  Nicolay,  who  would  become 
one  of  his  personal  secretaries  when  he  was  president,  were 
aboard  the  Globe,  steaming  through  the  Great  Lakes  from  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  to  Chicago  on  their  way  home  to  Springfield. 

There,  in  the  Detroit  River,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
St.  Clair  (and  then  Lake  Huron),  the  Globe,  or  another  near- 
by vessel  (what  few  historical  accounts  exist  are  vague),  ran 
aground.  Again  the  future  president  had  the  opportunity  to 
watch  the  crews  free  the  ship,  and  perhaps  an  idea  was 
born. 

Biographer  Ida  Tarbell  picked  up  the  story  in  her  1890 
"Life  of  Lincoln:" 
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"When  he  reached  Springfield  he  began  to  build  a  model 
representing  his  idea.  He  showed  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
work  and  Mr.  (William)  Herndon  (Lincoln's  law  partner) 
says  he  would  sometimes  bring  the  model  into  his  office  and 
while  whittling  on  it  would  talk  of  its  merits  and  the  revolu- 
tion it  was  going  to  work  on  the  western  rivers." 

Thomas  Schwartz,  Illinois  stare  historian  and  a  noted 
Lincoln  scholar,  believes  Walter  Davis,  a  Springfield  me- 
chanic, "actually  built  the  model  with  Lincoln's  guidance."  ' 

Lincoln  may  have  actually  carved  some  of  it  himself, 
Schwartz  said,  but  "he  surely  wouldn't  have  had  the  time" 
to  do  it  by  himself. 

The  mechanic  and  the  lawyer/ inventor  tested  the  model 


in  a  water  trough  on  the  square  of  the  Old  State  Capitol. 

While  he  did  not  stand  for  re-election  to  the  House,  he 
spent  the  month  of  October  1849  campaigning  throughout 
Illinois  for  Zachary  Taylor  over  Martin  Van  Buren  for  the 
presidency,  and  late  in  November,  he  left  for  Washington  to 
complete  his  term. 

"When  Lincoln  returned  to  Washington,"  Tarbell  wrote, 
"he  took  the  model  with  him,  and  through  Mr.  Z.C.  Robbins, 
a  lawyer  of  Washington,  secured  a  patent .... 

"  'He  walked  into  my  office  one  morning  with  a  model  of  a 
western  steamboat  under  his  arm,'  says  Mr.  Robbins. 

"  'Thereupon  he  instructed  me  to  prepare  the  necessary 
drawings  and  papers  and  prosecute  an  application  for  a 
patent  for  his  invention ....  I  complied  with  his  instructions 
and  in  due  course  . . .  procured  for  him  a  patent  that  fully 
covered  ...  his  improved  steamboat.  The  identical  model 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  brought  to  my  office  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
United  States  patent  office.'" 

Prior  to  1880,  the  patent  office  required  a  model,  along 
with  a  written  description  and  a  statement  of  how  the  in- 
vention was  new  or  an  improvement  on  something  else, 
when  a  patent  was  applied  for.  But  by  then  the  office,  Run- 
ning said,  had  begun  to  run  out  of  storage  room. 

The  first  United  States  patent  was  issued  on  July  31, 1790, 
and  Lincoln's  was  number  6,469,  so,  said  Running,  one  can 
imagine  the  space  required  to  store  all  those  models. 

There  is  no  historical  record  that  Lincoln's  invention  was 
ever  manufactured  or  put  in  use,  or  that  Lincoln  even  tried 
to  get  it  manufactured,  Running  said. 

"Just  because  you  build  a  better  mouse  trap  doesn't  mean 
anybody  cares." 

The  original  model,  made  by  Walter  Davis,  now  resides  in 
the  Smithsonian's  Museum  of  American  History  in  Wash- 
ington, along  with  the  original  drawings.  The  model  is  not 
allowed  outside.  The  drawings  may  be  exhibited  in  other 
settings,  Running  said,  but  the  Smithsonian  requires  a  24- 
hour-a-day  guard  for  them. 

As  it  is,  the  library  still  had  to  meet  certain  police,  fire 
safety,  electrical  and  light  quality  specifications  just  to  get 
the  reproduction  model. 

It  is  on  display  in  a  glass  case  on  the  second  floor  of  the  li- 
brary through  Nov.  15.  Also  on  permanent  display  at  the  li- 
brary are  paintings  by  Bloomington  artists  James  Butler 
and  Harold  Gregor  and  photographs  by  Rhondal  McKinney. 

The  library  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  weekdays. 
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UPON  hearing  the  name  Abraham 
Lincoln,  many  images  may  come  to 
mind:  rail-splitter,  country  lawyer, 
young  congressman,  embattled  presi- 
dent, Great  Emancipator,  assassin's 
victim,  even  the  colossal  face  carved 
into  Mount  Rushmore.  One  aspect  of 
this  multidimensional  man  that  proba- 
bly doesn't  occur  to  anyone  other  than  avid  readers  of  Lin- 
coln biographies  (and  Smithsonian)  is  that  of  inventor.  Yet 
before  he  became  the  16th  president  of  the  United  States, 
Lincoln,  who  had  a  long  fascination  with  how  things 
worked,  invented  a  flotation  system  for  lifting  riverboats 
stuck  on  sandbars. 

Though  his  invention  was  never  manufactured,  it  serves 
to  give  Lincoln  yet  another  honor:  he  remains  the  only  U.S. 
president  to  have  a  patent  in  his  name.  According  to  Paul 
Johnston,  curator  of  maritime  history  at  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  American  History  (NMAH),  Lincoln's  eminence 
and  the  historical  rarity  of  his  patent  make  the  wooden 
model  he  submitted  to  the  Patent  Office  "one  of  the  half 
dozen  or  so  most  valuable  things  in  our  collection." 

Lincoln's  patent,  No.  6,469,  was  granted  on  May  22, 1849, 
for  a  device  for  "Buoying  Vessels  Over  Shoals,"  when  he  was 
back  in  Springfield  practicing  law  after  one  term  as  an  Illi- 
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INVENTIVE  ABE 

In  1849,  a  future  president 
patented  an  ingenious  addition 
to  transportation  technology 

BY  OWEN  EDWARDS 


nois  congressman  in  Washington.  His  idea,  to  equip  boats 
with  inflatable  bellows  of  "india-rubber  cloth,  or  other  suit- 
able water-proof  fabric"  levered  alongside  the  hull,  came  as 
a  result  of  river  and  lake  expeditions  he  made  as  a  young 
man,  ferrying  people  and  produce  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  At  least  twice  his  boats  ran  aground  on 
sandbars  or  hung  up  on  other  obstacles;  given  the  Big  River's 
ever-shifting  shallows,  such  potentially  dangerous  misad- 
ventures happened  often.  Freeing  a  beached  vessel  usually 
involved  the  laborious  unloading  of  cargo  until  the  boat  rode 
high  enough  to  clear  the  snag.  According  to  Harry  R. 
Rubenstein,  chair  of  the  Division  of  Politics  and  Reform  at 
NMAH,  Lincoln  "was  keenly  interested  in  water  transporta- 
tion and  canal  building,  and  enthusiastically  promoted  both 
when  he  served  in  the  Illinois  legislature."  He  was  also  an 
admirer  of  patent  law,  famously  declaring  that  it  "added  the 
fuel  of  interest  to  the  fire  of  genius." 

Lincoln  appears  to  have  had  more  than  a  passing  affin- 
ity for  mechanical  devices  and  tools.  William 
H.  Herndon,  his  law  partner  at 
the  time  he  was  working 

Ion  his  invention,  wrote 
that  Lincoln  "evinced  a 
decided  bent  toward  ma- 
chinery or  mechanical 
appliances,  a  trait  he 
doubtless  inherit- 


Lincoln's  riverboat  flotation 
system  (a  model,  above)  called  for 
inflatable  side-hull  bellows  to  buoy  vessels 
that  had  run  aground— thereby  eliminating 
the  need  to  unload  cargo  to  free  them. 
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ed  from  his  father  who  was  himself 
something  of  a  mechanic.  ..." 

The  precise  source  of  the  model  of 
the  flotation  device  is  unclear,  though 
there's  no  doubt  that  the  ingenuity  be- 
hind it  was  Lincoln's.  Herndon  wrote 
about  Lincoln  bringing  the  wooden 
boat  model  into  the  law  office,  "and 
while  whittling  on  it  would  descant  on 
its  merits  and  the  revolution  it  was  des- 
tined to  work  in  steamboat  navigation." 
A  Springfield  mechanic,  Walter  Davis, 
was  said  to  have  helped  with  the  model, 
which  was  just  over  two  feet  long.  But 
Johnston  thinks  it's  possible  that  the 
detailed  miniature  Lincoln  submitted 
may  have  been  made  by  a  model  maker 
in  Washington  who  specialized  in  aid- 
ing inventors.  "The  name  engraved  on 
top  of  the  piece  is  'Abram  Lincoln,'" 
Johnston  says.  "It  doesn't  seem  likely 
that  if  Lincoln  had  actually  made  this 
model,  he'd  have  misspelled  his  own 
first  name."  Johnston  says  that  the  an- 
swer—yet undetermined— may  lie  in 
whether  the  misspelled  name  is  also  en- 
graved under  the  original  varnish,  indi- 
cating the  model  to  be  a  commission. 

The  patent  application  for  the  de- 
vice has  a  similar  mystery.  Part  of  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  collection,  the  doc- 
ument describes  in  detail  how  "by 
turning  the  main  shaft  or  shafts  in  one 
direction,  the  buoyant  chambers  will 
be  forced  downwards  into  the  water 
and  at  the  same  time  expanded  and 
filled  with  air."  But  it  is  missing  the  in- 
ventor's signature.  Someone,  probably 
in  the  early  20th  century,  cut  Abe's  sig- 
nature out  of  the  document— the  au- 
tograph collector  as  vandal. 

Since  no  one  ever  tried  to  put  the  in- 
vention to  use,  we  can't  know  for  sure  if 
it  would  have  led  to  the  revolution  in 
steamboat  navigation  that  Lincoln  pre- 
dicted. But  "it  likely  would  not  have 
been  practical,"  says  Johnston,  "because 
you  need  a  lot  of  force  to  get  the  buoy- 
ant chambers  even  two  feet  down  into 
the  water.  My  gut  feeling  is  that  it  might 
have  been  made  to  work,  but  Lincoln's 
considerable  talents  lay  elsewhere." 

OWEN  EDWARDS  is  executive  editor  of 
Edutopia,  a  magazine  about  education. 


Q&A 

THOM  MAYNE,  a  progressive  architect 
in  Santa  Monica,  California,  has  won 
a  National  Design  Award,  to  be 
presented  this  month  by  the 
Smithsonian's  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum. 
He  spoke  with  Katy  June-Friesen. 


DESCRIBE  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  JAZZ  PARK  YOU'VE  BEEN  ASKED  TO  DESIGN. 

It's  a  17-acre,  four-block-long  park  that  contains  pavilions  for  performances  and  the  jazz 
center  itself,  and  a  new  courthouse  and  the  chambers  portion  of  the  city  hall.  It  looks  like 
it's  going  to  include  some  housing  and  other  pieces,  which  we're  still  developing.  It  will 
clearly  become  the  civic— and  music,  and  entertainment— center  of  the  city. 

IT'S  SAID  YOU'VE  BEEN  BUILDING  "GREEN." 

WHAT  DOES  THAT  MEAN  TO  YOU?  We  have  a 

building  [the  San  Francisco  Federal  Building], 

and  we've  taken  the  air  conditioning  out  of 

its  tower— out  of  about  70  percent  of  it— and 

all  of  a  sudden  we're,  like,  green  architects. 

We  naturally  ventilated  it,  which  sounds  so 

simple  but  is  actually  incredibly  complicated. 

I  think  green  architecture  is  a  1960s  and  '70s 

idea  that  became  kind  of  [single-minded].  I'm  interested  in  a  broader  set  of  issues: 

ecology,  political  and  economic  reality,  construction  techniques  and  technology. 

WOULD  YOU  HAVE  THOUGHT  30  YEARS  AGO  THAT  YOU'D  BE  WORKING  WITH 

THE  GOVERNMENT  NOW?  Not  at  all.  My  friends  all  tease  me  it  couldn't  have  been 
more  unlikely.  ...  It  amazes  me  that  you  find  people  who  are  in  alignment  with  your 
ideas.  And  in  that  case,  it's  not  about  being  radical,  it's  just  solving  problems  straight 
ahead;  looking  at  the  workforce  and  challenging  notions  about  what  workplaces  are. 

SO  ARE  YOU  STILL  EMBRACING  THE  "BAD  BOY"  OR  "OUTSIDER"  MONIKER? 

Well,  you  have  to  be  outside  to  be  an  artist.  It's  not  just  making  beautiful  things,  it's 
making  things  that  speak  about  the  world  and  represent  some  sort  of  critique. 


Visit  Smithsonian.com  for  more  of  the  Q&A  with  Thorn  Mayne. 
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works  of 
art  by 


Pablo  Picasso  are 
in  the  collection  of 
the  Hirshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture 
Garden  (his  1934 
Woman  in  a  Hat). 
The  artist  was  born  in  Malaga, 
Spain,  125  years  ago  this  month. 
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Lincoln's  Birthday  Recalls  His 

Novel  But  Forgotten  Invention 


Sketch  illustrating  Lincoln's  application  for  a  patent  for  a  new  and 

improved  method  of  buoying  vessels  over  shoals.  The  letters  "A" 

mark   the   location    of   the   buoyant    chambers. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  we  commemorate  this 
month,  included  a  bent  for  inventing  among  his  many  interests, 
according  to  the  Inventors  Foundation,  New  York  city. 

After  a  trip  on  the  Mississippi,  during  which  his  ship  prob- 
ably stranded  several  times,  the  man  who  was  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  at  a  great  crisis  in  its  history  invented  and  pat- 
ented what  he  described  as  a  "new  and  improved  method  of  buoy- 
ing vessels  over  shoals."  The  date  the  invention  was  patented 
was  May  22,    1849. 

The  idea  was  to  have  a  buoyant  chamber  on  each  side  of  the 
ship.  The  chambers  were  to  be  collapsible.  As  the  vessel  ap- 
proached shallow  water  they  were  to  be  inflated,  lifting  the  ship 
and  making  it  draw  less  water.  The  invention  never  proved 
practicable  and  Lincoln  was  not  as  successful  in  this  field  as  he 
was  in  others. 

Organized  to  provide  inventors  with  authoritative  data,  the 
Inventors  Foundation  refers  to  Lincoln's  invention  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  many  factors  besides  the  ingenuity  and  nov- 
elty of  the  idea  determine  the  success  of  an  invention.  The 
Foundation  works  in  co-operation  with  New  York  University,  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  and  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  offering  information  and  guidance  to  ambitious 
iaventora.  j 


Abraham  Lincoln,    the   Inventor 
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An  invention  to  lift  boats  by  buoyant  air  chambers  far  enough  in  the  water  to  help 
them  over  shoals  was  patented  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  May  22,  1849.  This  is  a  dia- 
gram he  filed  with  the  patent  office  and  it  was  recently  discovered  in  an  old  safe. 
(Acme  Photo.) 
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MODEL   OF  LINCOLN'S  ONLY  PATENT 


One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  gov- 
ernment's unique  collection  of  patent 
models,  the  finest  In  the  world,  is  No. 
6,469,    granted   May   22,   1849   to   Abra- 


llce  bellows,  worked  from  sides  of 
boat  by  upright  poles.  When  a  vessel 
so  equipped  strikes  shoal  water  the 
bellows    are    inflated    by    pressure    on 


ham  Lincoln  for  method  of  lifting  ves-    the  poles,  which  is   supposed  to  raise 


sels  over  shoals.  The  device  consists 
of  the  application  to  a  river  ateamer, 
of  two  or  more  .collapsible  lloats  mad© 


the  boat  clear  of  the  bottom.  When 
tlie  bellows  are  to  be  deflated  a  wind- 
lass raises  the  poles. — N.  Y.  World. 


MODF.L   OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN'S    DEVICE    FOR    LIFTINT,    VESSELS    OVE2    SHOALS. 
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